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Three great books of 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


Intimate, personal stories of people 


from various walks of life 


THE OPEN DOOR 


HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE, Father O’Brien’s report on Catholic 
Digest’s national survey, plus stirring stories showing how men and 
women have won hundreds of churchless persons to the Church. 

What leads converts to the Church? Here are more than 80 
short human interest stories telling of incidents which led to con- 
versions. They include: A Bridge Game — A Sudden Shower — A 
Rabid Rabbit — A Librarian’s Looks — Three Kind Words — An 
Earthquake — Death Row — A Bookie — A Pick-up — Forced 
Reading — Sweeney’s Icicle — and dozens more. Single Copy $1.00 
postpaid. Five or more 80c each, $65.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


This new 368-page volume, edited by Father O’Brien, is unique 
among all volumes of convert stories. It embodies the stories of 
those who have studied the longest and thought the deepest to 
determine with certainty the true Church. 

The stories of these modern people are told with reverence, 
humility, and charity toward members of all faiths, and a sincere 
desire to help others. . They are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk. These men and women tell their stories with the 
sole thought that their disclosures may point out to other groping 
souls the paths that lead to Christ and His Church. Paper-bound — 
$2.50 postpaid. Five or more, $2.00 each postpaid, 25 or more, $1.35 
each, plus postage. 


PATHS TO CHRIST 


This 225-page volume is the answer to a world-wide demand . 

for the experiences of new converts to Catholicism from all walks 
of life. In PATHS TO CHRIST, society in all its ranks is well 
represented. 

Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of introduction 
about each ‘guest writer.’ Paper-bound — $1.50 postpaid, Five or 
more, $1.25 each postpaid. 100 copies, 70c each, plus postage. 


These 3 best sellers are yours for only $4.00! 


(Regular retail value $5.00 —- save one dollar) 
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In Assumption Month of Marian Year 


A Bouquet for Mary 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


HAvE you ever noticed how all 
of our litanies start the same 
way? 


Lord, have mercy on us 

Christ, have mercy on us, 

Lord, have mercy on us. 

Christ, hear us. 

Christ, graciously hear us. 

God, the Father of heaven. .. 

God, the Son, Redeemer of the 
world. .. 

God, the Holy Ghost. .. 

Holy Trinity, one God. . . 


Three invocations addressed, ob- 
viously, to each Person of the 
Blessed Trinity: Lord, the Father 
—Christ, the Son—and Lord, the 
Holy Ghost. Then follow two ap- 
peals to Jesus, then a more ex- 
plicit invocation of each Divine 
Person, with a final expression of 
the greatest of Christian mysteries: 
Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy 
on us. 


God’s Favorite 


Nowhere is this opening more 
appropriate than in the Litany of 
the Blessed Mother, for no other. 
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creature ever enjoyed such inti- 
macy with the three divine Per- 
sons. 

We can start with the truism 
that she was the favorite daughter 
of God the Father. In preparing 
her soul for the divine motherhood, 
He gave her every grace. “Many 
daughters have gathered together 
riches: thou hast surpassed them 
all,” says Sacred Scripture. Over 
and over again we hear her praises 
as it were foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament. She is compared 
with the City of God, of which 
glorious things are spoken; with 
the gates of Sion, infinitely better 
than the tabernacles of Jacob. 

How did He sanctify her? By 
her Immaculate Conception — her 
freedom from original sin and from 
the diseased eruptions of our own 
disordered nature. 


But look more closely: Who 
were her parentsP—St. Anne and 
St. Joachim. Her mother was a 
saint, her father too: fit tutors for 
the Lily of Israel. Who was her 
sisterP—one of those faithful souls 
who stood with her until the end: 
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on Calvary: Mary of Cleophas. All - 
‘of her family mentioned in the 


Bible and in tradition have been 
saints. After the annunciation, she 
went down into Judea to visit her 
cousin, St, Elizabeth. And the 
most intimate of her relations, her 
husband—although we always re- 
fer to him as her spouse, since both 
he and she kept their virginity 
throughout the whole of their mar- 
ried life—her spouse was St. Jos- 
eph, Patron of the Universal 
Church and model of purity for 
Christian manhood. 


Her Son Is God 


Everyone, you see, with whom 
she was bound by blood or close 
relationship, was holy. We de- 
scribe her most sublime dignity, 
of course, when we say that her 
Boy was the Almighty God, for 
the flesh of Jesus Christ was the 
flesh of the Virgin Mary. He 
was bone of her bone, and through 
His arteries ran her blood and the 
blood of her fathers. She carried 
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Him—God—for nine months, as ev- 
ery mother carries her child. Then, 
after she had fitted Him with a 
body, she gave Him to the world 
—her Son, her God. She _ took 
Him home with her in her arms 
and nursed Him. She washed and 
dressed Him and first guided the 
spoon and cup to the infant lips of 
her Redeemer. She prayed with 
Him, fasted with Him, and cooked 
the food that nourished His mor- 
tal body. Was anyone ever asso- 
ciated more intimately with the 
Son of God? 


Handmaid of the Lord 


Of her relationship with the 
Holy Ghost, we have only to re- 
call the words of Gabriel at the 
Annunciation: “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee and the pow- 
er of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee.” 

It was the action of the Holy 
Ghost that first gave Our Lord 
physical life on this earth. That's 
why we refer to Our Lady as the 
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A BOUQUET FOR MARY 


handmaid of the Lord—in more 
mystical language, as the spouse 
of the Holy Ghost. 

As mother of God, the Blessed 
Virgin became the instrument of 
the Most Holy Trinity. She was 
the only human agency used by 
the Trinity in working out the In- 
carnation. She was the gate 
‘through which God left heaven 
and visited earth. 


It takes no very great insight to 
see Our Lady as the greatest of all 
God’s works—greater than all an- 
gels and archangels—greater even 
than the Cherubim and Seraphim 
who burn with love day and night 
before the throne of God. She 
never knew sin. More than that, 
she was the apex of virtue. Greater 
purity than hers cannot be con- 
ceived under God. 

If we cultivate the saints for 
their various virtues—this saint as a 
model of patience, that saint as 
an example of humility—we must 
not forget that Mary surpassed in 
every virtue. No grace was ever 
granted to any saint’ that 
Mary did not have. That has 
been the constant opinion of gener- 
ations of Christians and_ their 
teachers. 

The very universality of her 
holiness may blind us to her beau- 
ty, so to speak, just as we are 
often struck more forcefully by one 
craggy peak jutting high into the 
sky, than by a range of high 
mountains stretching on endlessly 
until the eye wearies of following 
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them. The peak is prominent be- 
cause it towers alone; the range 
might make little impression be- 
cause there is no contrast. The 
whole terrain is high. 


Our Mother, Too 


Christ is our head—the head of 
the mystical body, which is the 
Church. If Mary is mother of the 
head, is she not mother of the 
members too? If Mary is the moth- 
er of our King, is she not our 
Queen?—Queen of Men and An- 
gels? If she is the mother of our 
Mediator before God, Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, is she 
not a mediator herself? If Our 
Lord fetched water for her here on 
earth, if He built fires for her un- 
der the stove, and swept out the 
holy house at Nazareth with His 
own divine hands—all at her re- 
quest—will He not hear her pray- 
ers in heaven too? 


The saints assure us that devo- 
tion to the Blessed Mother is a 
sure sign of predestination—of sal- 
vation, that is. But we are going 
to wear her medal and her scapu- 
lar; when Assumption comes we 
will deny ourselves some little 
pleasure in her honor — we'll go 
without butter at one meal, or 
sugar in our tea, or we'll leave out 
dessert—not with any thought of 
guaranteeing our eternal safety, 
but simply because we love ‘the 
Blessed Mother for ‘herself and we 
enjoy presenting her with these lit- 
tle spiritual bouquets. 
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Share Their Problems . . . 


Earn Their Respect 


‘Don’t Kid the Kids’ 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


HE letter the high 

schooler was kind, a little flat- 

tering, and a text for some serious 
thinking. 

“Thank you for the way you 
write to us teen-agers,” she wrote. 
“You face our problems. You tell 
us the truth. I agree with you 
about going-steady; were not 
ready for marriage and we won't 
be for a time; so what’s the idea 
of getting involved? 

“I wish more of our elders 
would wake up to the fact that 
‘their little darlings’ are growing 
up, that they have problems, and 
that to us they are important. 
They like to think of us as irres- 
ponsible and care-free and with 
nothing on our mind but dates, 
hot-reds, jukebokes, and having 
fun. 

Don’t Laugh At Us 

“When a crisis rises, they al- 
ways try to settle it by kidding us 
about it. We don’t like to be kid- 
ded. We don’t like to have people 
treat us as if we were infants who 
can be laughed at. Laughter is no 
answer to our problems. And if 
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we are laughed at, we decide to 
hide our true feelings. Most teen- 
agers would be more than willing 
to help their parents understand. 
But not when the elders think the 
way to deal with us is to pretend 
we have no sense, to kid us, to dis- 
miss our real problems as unimpor- 
tant and a little ridiculous.” 

I wasn’t a teacher very long, 
when I discovered a very impor- 
tant fact about young people: They 
like to be treated as people and 
they don’t like the everlasting in- 
sistence on the adjective, young. 
Nobody really regards himself as 
young .. . until he is old enough 
to value youth. When people are 
young, they like to act much older 
than their years. It is left for old- 
sters to act kiddish and to appre- 
ciate years being cut off their 
age. 

I found out that a simple way 
to lose an audience of young 
people was to address them as 
“boys and girls.” I have winced 
when dignitaries in purple, usin 
what they meant to be a anna 
tone, have spoken to high school 
students as “My dear children.” 


‘DON’T KID 


The talk would have to be good 
indeed to. overcome the handicap 
of that address: The young people 
felt at once that they were being 
talked down to, treated, in their 
own phrase, “as infants,” and ap- 
proached over a long, long span of 
years by a man completely out of 
touch with them. 


Sarcastic Elders 


I early learned that young 
people had a term of condemna- 
tion which simply damned _ the 
guilty elder to the lowest depths 
of their disapproval: “He’s 
castic,” they would say. By that 
they meant that the priest, the 
teacher, the parent kidded them. 
He laughed at them and made 
jokes at their expense. Since they 
were so much his junior, they 
hadn’t the right verbally to strike 
back. He could kid them but they 
couldn’t kid him. He could laugh 
at them, but if they laughed right 
back at him, they would be ac- 
cused of impertinence. 


So a sarcastic elder was no 
friend. He might be a clever 
speaker, but his first ironic cem- 
ment made them throw up a pro- 
tective barrier back of which they 
crouched and through which he 
had no chance of reaching them. 
Everything he said after that first 
crack was suspect. Here was no 
well-wisher, Here was wise- 
cracking elder who. thought they 
were kids and who was laughing 
at them as he talked to them. 


THE KIDS’ 5 


Nothing in the world, except 
suits of male clothes, is more rela- 
tive than problems. The small 
problems are big problems to the 
small person. The new difficulty 
never met before is overwhelming 
to the young person running into 
it for the first time. Their prob- 
lems may seem trifling to us; we 
may have met and seen them over- 
come on a thousand occasions. To 
the teenagers, they can well be 
enormous. And because they are 
met for the first time, they are vast 
and frightening. 


Earn Their Confidence 


It is natural enough for young 
people to bring their early prob- 
lems to those who have age and 
experience. Whether they con- 
tinue to bring them depends very 
largely on the first reception they 
receive. If that is courteous and 
considerate, if their problems are 
accepted not with the standards 
of old, seasoned veterans but 
those of young people facing some- 
thing new and startling, if the re- 
ception is calm, unexcited, and to- 
tally without irony or ridicule, they 
are very likely to continue their 
natural course of consulation. But 
it doesn’t take much to freeze a 
young person, to embarrass him, to 
paralyze him, and to drive him 
away. For instance... 


“That’s perfectly nonsensical. 
Where did you ever get a nutty 
idea like that?” 


you are young, 


“Well, 


aren't 
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you? You'll outgrow that when 
you get more sense.” 


“That makes me laugh. Abel 
had that problem and brought it 
to his Mother, Eve. Oh, what a 
chestnut.” 


“Yes, that’s very, very serious 
indeed! That’s about as serious as 
the troubles of Donald Duck.” 


“Aw, grow up! Don’t bother me 
with kid stuff like that.” 

“You thinking of girls? Why, 
you're not dry behind the ears!” 

“I’m busy and haven’t time to be 
bothered with trifles like that.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself. At your 
age, kids don’t have problems. 
Wait till you grow up before you 
start taking yourself seriously.” 

“Look who’s developing com- 
plexes. Little boy (or little girl) 
excuse me if I have to grin.” 

These or the thousand variants, 


which indicate that their problems 


_ seem ridiculous and that they ap- 


pear absurd, can drive young 
people into a silence from which 
they never emerge. A courteous 
realization that to them small prob- 
lems are big; a willingness to listen 
when they long-windedly thrash 
out what to an older person seems 
absurd; respectful consideration . . 
that is our rightful attitude. That 
is the way to deserve their confi- 
dence and to retain them. 


Don’t kid your kids. Don't 
laugh at even the youngest child. 
Give dignity to youth and remem- 
ber that the smallest is still a per- 
son. If we often lose the trust of 
our children it is because we have 
not earned it. Sarcasm is deadly. 
They like the elder who regards 
them with affectionate and respect- 
ful eyes. They like our quiet lis- 
tening and our honest considera- 
tion. 


Pin - Point 


Theoretically we could argue endlessly about pin-pointing 
the essence of a lie. In actual daily life we all know lying is 
easy to describe and detect. We tell a lie when what we say 
is opposed to what we think. When we say what we think, 
but it happens to be incorrect, we are not lying. But we 
certainly are lying when we say what we think is not true 


even though it happens to be true. 


less examples. 


No use drawing out count- 


What we must all remember is not to misuse 
the powers of communication God has given us. 


Various 


types of lies occur in our daily life and we easily excuse them. 


Yet none of them leaves us without sin. 


Each lie hurts us. 


who tell it, lets down others, offends God Himself.—Hugh . 
Calkins, 0.S.M. 


When Your Child 
Needs New Shoes 


Dr. Benjamin Kauth 


PEN-YEAR-OLD Michael came 
home from school complaining 
that his back ached. “It’s the way 
you stand,” his mother said over 
and over. “Hold up your head and 
straighten your shoulders.” At 
school, Michael’s teachers reported 
he was listless, easily fatigued by 
work and play, and sometimes 
quarrelsome with other children. 


Not until weeks later was the 
sause of Michael’s misery finally 
spotted. During a school foot- 
health examination, he was found 
to be wearing size 3D shoes on 
feet that measured 4% E! 

The constriction had forced him 
to curl his toes under as he walk- 
ed, and with his normal posture 
out of alignment, a heavy strain 
was put on the spinal cord which 
irritated nerve endings and gave 
Michael back pains. Why hadn’t 
he complained that his outgrown 
shoes hurt him? The fact is, they 
didn’t. His soft, tender bone 
structure—normal for a child of his 
age—was being twisted to the 
shape of his shoes without pain. 

Fortunately, Michael’s trouble 


Dr. Kauth is Director of the 
American Foot Care Institute. 


was discovered in time. On the 
advice of the school doctor, his 
mother bought him a well-fitting 
pair of laced oxfords with supple 
leather uppers that kept his toes 
free from cramping and a flexible 
leather sole which gave strong arch 
support and bent easily with the 
process of walking and running. 


How About Your Child? 


Michael is one of the countless 
thousands of American youngsters 
who are tripping back to school 
this fall in shoes that may well 
cause permanent damage to their 
feet. How about your child? The 
unhappy truth probably is that his 
underpinnings are worse off than 
Grandpa’s were when he used to 
hike three or four miles every day 
to the little red schoolhouse. To- 
day, almost eighty per cent of 
youngsters five to eighteen years 
of age are plagued by foot ills, and 
although most of them are relative- 
ly minor, a shockingly large pro- 
portion of them are sufficiently 
serious to cause acute walking dif- 
ficulty now and in later life. 

Nation-wide studies shows that 
the vast majority of children’s 
pedal ills stem directly from—or 
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are aggravated by — outgrown 
shoes. You should never depend 
on your child to inform you when 
his shoes begin to pinch—as young 
Michael’s mother did. Too-short 
shoes cramp the whole forefoot 
and distort growth, and the first 
sign is often the appearance of 
“hammer toes.” Even the slightest 
tightness in shoes will start bend- 
ing the delicate, growing bones of 
your child’s feet and may touch 
off such secondary complaints as 


Age 


2 to 6 years 

6 to 10 years 

10 to 12 years 
12 to 15 years 
15 years and over 


The normally energetic young- 
ster walks a distance of twelve 
miles daily, no less than your 
corner policeman covers on _ his 
beat. You wouldn’t dream of sug- 
gesting that the policeman pound 
his beat in a pair of house slippers. 
Yet a great number of American 
mothers allow their youngsters to 
roll up the same mileage in flimsy 
soft-soled playshoes. There’s no 
better device for ruining the foot 
and storing up future agony. The 
result is almost invariably a con- 
dition we call weakfoot—usually 
accompanied by a tendency to- 
ward ankle pronation. It’s easy 


enough to detect. The foot rolls 


backaches, headaches, stooped 
shoulders, dizzy spells, nervous ir- 
ritability, and even stomach up- 
sets, 

A properly regulated shoe-buy- 
ing schedule for your child may 
stagger you, but if you don’t stick 
rigidly to it, he or she will be 
staggering years later with foot 
aches and pains due to your ne- 
glect. Here is the average rate of 
foot growth as observed by foot 
specialists: 


Size changes every 


4 to 8 weeks 

8 to 12 weeks 
12 to 16 weeks 
16 to 20 weeks 
6 months and up. 


in, with a sharp inward tilt of the 
heel and bone, and a bulge under . 
the long arch. Not only does 
weakfoot encourage slack-bodied 
posture and an awkward gait, but 
it lays the groundwork for aching, 
weary feet in later years. On the 
unyielding streets and sidewalks 
of our cities, young feet need the 
solid foundation that shoes of 
leather construction provide. 

A recent survey of school-age 
children reveals that a whopping 
forty-two per cent suffered from 
weakfoot largely because they 
wore soft-soled canvas shoes al- 
most exclusively. Many of them 
were victims of athlete’s foot as 


WHEN YOUR CHILD NEEDS NEW SHOES 


well; the accumulation of sweat 
inside the sneaker—an ideal incu- 
bator for the fungus germ—could 
not be evaporated through the im- 
permeable sole. 

Examining podiatrists noted 
swift improvements among those 
children who switched to all- 
leather shoes. Leather, being a 
hide and the closest thing to the 
human skin, retains its breathing 
pores. It allows air to pass through 
the shoe and evaporate foot mois- 
ture, and provides a tough, yet 
flexible base for the arch, as well 
as a puncture resistance to sharp 
objects like nails or pieces of glass 
far greater than any other shoe 
material, 

Follow These Rules 


Whether your child is a kinder- 
garten toddler or a fast-sprouting 
teenager, you should pay atten- 
tion to the following rules when 
you buy him or her new footwear: 

1. The feet should always be 
measured individually for length, 
width and thickness through the 
arch. Correct length allows three- 
quarters of an inch between the 
longest toe and the end of the 
shoe. The correct width allows the 
upper leather across the ball of 
the foot to be pinched slightly be- 
tween the fingers. The heel base 
should be broad and the counter 
should cradle the heel snugly. 
Shoes should be selected in a size 
that fits the larger of the child’s 
two feet—yes, they may not be 
exactly the same size. 
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2. For everyday wear, laced, 
all-leather moccasin-type or plain 
oxfords are the best for boys and 
little girls. Older girls need not 
sacrifice foot health to the whimsi- 
cal influence of fashion. Manufac- 
turers are mindful today of the 
younger set’s demand for a chic, 
grown-up look in leather walking 
shoes, 

3. Don’t be misled by a sales 
clerk who, in responsé to your in- 
sistence on a proper fit for your 
child, informs you that new shoes 
need “breaking in.” Shoes that 
have to be “broken in” are the 
forerunners of pedal ailments; the 
process only tends to break down 
normal foot structures. 


Apart from an __ intelligently, 
chosen pair of shoes, Junior’s feet 
need regular maintenance service. 
They should be washed daily, and 
if he’s spent an exceptionally long 
day on his feet, see that he gives 
them a soaking in warm water 
mixed with a little bicarbonate of 
soda and epsom salts. 

Hosiery should never be worm 
two days in successicn, and be 
sure that his socks are large 
enough and do net inhibit the 
movement of his toes. Avoid in- 
grown toenails by cutting straight 
across, leaving one-sixteenth of an 
inch at the corners. 

There’s no reason why Ameri- 
can parents cannot raise new gen- 
erations of kids who will learn to 
stand on their own two feet—with- 


out grimacing in pain. 


Pastor's Invitation 


‘Bring ALL the Children’. 


Angela Preston 


*¢fATHER doesn’t know what 

he’s letting himself in for,” 
Alice Downs was heard to remark. 
“Til just take my four and sit in 
the first pew. The back seats are 
always filled anyway by the time 
I get there. Just try getting four 
under four ready for eight o'clock 
Mass and being there on time. And 
try keeping them quiet for one sol- 
id hour.” 

Alice was more surprised than 
anyone when she was able to ac- 
complish both feats the very next 
Sunday. 

A great number of parishes 
frown on very young children be- 
ing taken to Mass. Little ones can 
keep still just so long and have no 
respect for their surroundings 
when need for a yell is imminent. 
The priest is disturbed, parishion- 
ers render meaninful glances, and 
the poor parents are fit to be tied. 

When no nursery or cry room is 
available, the logical solution 
seems to be for father and mother 
to split up, one going to Mass 
early and the other late—when 
there are two or more Masses— 
and alternating the care of the 
children. 
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Such had been the case in Ada, 
Oklahoma, a parish which in eigh- 
teen short years had watched its 
child membership increase from 
the sum total of three to almost 
one hundred, until Father John 
Bloms, O.S.B. took over. 


Worship Together 


Father John had been sent to 
Ada from St. Gregory’s College 
in Shawnee to alleviate the par- 
ish’s growing pains. Along with 
building a new school, rectory, and 
Sister’s home, and making plans 
for a new church, he instituted 
Family Communion Sunday. For 
years there had been an Altar So- 
ciety Communion Sunday, a Holy 
Name Communion Sunday, a 
Young People’s Communion Sun- 
day—but no family one. 


With his voice of authority he 
told the parents to come to Mass 
—together—and bring all the chil- 
dren. The ones too young to re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist weren't 
to be left in the pews unattended. 
Carry them or bring them right te 
the Communion rail. Noisy chil- 
dren didn’t bother him. He could 
always yell a little louder. Es- 
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‘BRING ALL THE CHILDREN’ 


pecially over the new P. A. sys- 
tem. 

A few skeptics didn’t cooperate. 
It was all right for other people’s 
children to squirm and occasion- 
ally scream. But they just didn’t 
want to be embarrassed. The ma- 
jority of the faithful, however, 
showed up in full force and it was 
a glorious sight watching father, 
mother, teenagers, adolescents, first 
communicants, and infants going 
to the Communion rail together. 

The “monthly” Communion Sun- 
day, in most instances, became a 
“weekly” or even “daily” family 
Communion day. 

The little ones haven’t suddenly 
become noiseless “angels,” but the 
childless parishioners seem to ac- 
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cept them as a matter of course. 
Parents say they no longer feel 
under such strain as they former- 
ly did when circumstances made it 
imperative for them to bring along 
the kiddies. 


And the little ones, many cf 
whom had never been inside the 
church before, are learning what 
it is all about. A little three year 
old girl was seen trying to feed 
her two year old brother rocks, 
telling him to take his “commun- 
jon.” 

All in all the parishioners of St. 
Joseph’s Parish, Ada, Oklahoma, 
are thankful to Father John for 
wanting the family to pray te- 
gether in church as well as in the 
home. 


A Bad Spell 


The teacher asked a pupil to spell “weather” and the lad 


promptly replied, “W-e-t-t-h-u-r!” 


“Well,” said the teacher with a grimace, “that’s the worst 
spell of weather we’ve had in a long time.” 


I would rather build Jesus Christ in the heart of a boy 


than build the greatest cathedral on earth. Churches can, by 
bomb, be destroyed, but the soul of a boy upon which the 
stamp and seal of Christ have been placed will live forever. 
—Cardinal McGuigan. 


Diplomacy: “Yes,” said the conceited young bachelor, “I H 
have the greatest admiration for women. But I wouldn’t marry | 
one of them—not me!” 

“I see,” said the sweet young thing, “you not only admire | 
women, but you have a sincere regard for their welfare.” 

—Sunshine Magazine. 


Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ 


Helpers 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


MY five-year old continues to 

suck two fingers. Both pun- 
ishments and rewards have failed 
to cure the habit. Any help would 
be appreciated. 


_ Thumb-sucking and finger-suck- 
ing present two aspects of the 
same problem. Parents get the jit- 
ters over both. Yet, most present- 
day psychologists generally worry 
about neither. To begin with, the 
habit first came to be stressed only 
because it came to be noticed. 
Let’s briefly consider that point. 


No civilization has been so de- 
voted to children as ours. This de- 
votion is good. Because we care 
so much about children, we en- 
courage research workers to ob- 
serve, record, and interpret the 
behavior of children. The resulting 
studies have given us much valu- 
able and necessary information. 


Research workers, however, 
have been raised on statistics. 
Their job is counting how many 
and how much. Most children nor- 
mally suck much. This fact, for 
the first time printed in cold, 
black, precise numerals, astound- 
ed persons who had never before 


paid attention to how much or 
how many. 

“The baby sucks its thumb ten 
times every day and twenty times 
every night! How awful! Some- 
thing must be wrong with the 
child.” 

But physically nothing was 
wrong with the child. Doctors 
could verify that. 

By the process of elimination, 


Questions, 


Please 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M. 
Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy 
conduct this child psychology 
column in The Family Digest. 
They invite questions of gen- 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is 
a member of the American 
Psychological Association and 
clinical psychologist at the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Washington. 
Mr. Guppy is assistant director 
at the Center and is also a 
member of the A.P.A. Direct 
your questions to the authors 
in care of The Family Digest, 
Huntington, Indiana. 
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therefore, thumb and finger-suck- 
ing came to be hooked up with 
emotional problems. Baby didn’t 
deny having emotional difficulties 
(mostly because he couldn’t talk) 
and so it was settled. 


Modern psychologists know that 
baby has emotions. Lots of them. 
But modern psychologists also sus- 
pect that thumb and finger-suck- 
ing usually originate from other 
ascertainable and more natural 
causes. 


Let’s consider a calf, just for 
an example. This calf was born 
recently and now mamma-cow’s 
udder ‘is diseased. Baby-calf must 
learn drinking milk from a pail. 
Teaching this is a hard job (as 
anyone knows who’s tried). For 
one thing, teacher must wet his 
fingers with warmed milk and let 
baby-calt suck merrily on. But if 
baby-calf assimilates sufficient 
nourishment without enough suck- 
ing, baby hunts himself an oblig- 
ing tail or other projection — and 
sucks! 

Anything wrong with baby- 
calf’s emotions? Definitely no. He 
is merely satisfying his natural and 
instinctive urge to suck. Baby- 
human does not, at this stage, play 
the game of living too differently. 

Having sketched this brief bit 
of background information, we 
can move on to a consideration of 
some usual causes of finger-thumb- 
sucking. 

The most important motivation 
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is the soundly natural one. Simply, 
it feels good. Get finger, tongue 
and lips all tingling together and 
baby chuckles, “Yum-yum.” After 
all, are we high-brow, grown-up 
adults so tremendously different? 
Some day an experimental psy- 
chologist can be expected to tabu- 
late the data on adult oral activ- 
ities. What a_ glorious array: 
nail - nibblers, lip - lickers, cigar- 
chewers, pipe - suckers, pencil- 
gnawers, straw-biters, and tobac- 
co-spitters, to mention but a few. 
And we begrudge baby his thumb? 
Child Curiosity 

Another factor contributing to 
thumb-finger-sucking is the child’s 
curiosity. He wants to know; he 
was born to know. A blind man 
learns by touching and feeling ob- 
jects. The child gets acquainted 
by tasting and sucking. Thorough- 
going little realists, children in- 
troduce themselves to reality by 
stuffing it into their mouths. 


Our next consideration can 
hardly be called new: baby’s first 
technique of food-getting is suck- 
ing. Consequently he may form 
these associations: sucking-food 
and food-sucking. Occasionally 
children fail to make the necessary 
distinction between the two. Then 
the end, which is food, becomes 
confused with the means, which is 
sucking. The tiniest hunger-wave 
sets off the ‘sucking reaction. 
Baby’s thumb and fingers are al- 
ways handy, so baby satisfies his 
food-needs by sucking his thumb. 
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Thus may be established a pat- 
tern which can easily develop into 
a habit. 


Dr. D. M. Levy has observed 
that if the hole in the nipple or 
bottle is too big the baby gets full 
before he gets sucked out. Like 
the baby-calf referred to above, 
baby-human in this case hunts up 
something on which he can finish 
his suck. The easiest something is 
a finger or thumb. Again a pat- 
tern ready to develop into a habit 
has been established. Here some- 
one may ask whether bottle-fed 
babies are more likely to develop 
sucking habits than breast-fed 
babies and vice versa. The statisti- 
cians have been busy on _ this 
angle too; they tell us that no 
difference has been noted on the 
average between breast-fed and 
bottle-fed babies insofar as suck- 
ing habits are concerned. 


We'll suggest one more possible 
cause, and then leave parents to 
figure out particular reasons for 
their baby’s assumption of suck- 
ing-ways. 

Sometimes children suck thumbs, 
fingers or fists only because of 
teething problems. In this instance 
the object is not sucking. Baby 
merely rubs sore gums where teeth 
are hurting their way through. By 
means of the gentle massage the 
— tries to relieve his discom- 

rt. 


In listing these routes whereby 


children might develop thumb and: 


finger-sucking, we do not rule out, 
in all cases, the possibility of mo- 
tivations such as emotional de- 
privation, insecurity and the like. 
But we do emphasize the fact that 
the natural and physical bases of 
the problem should be thoroughly 
investigated before jumping to 
the conclusion that every thumb- 
sucker, or even most thumb-suck- 
ers, are emotionally disturbed. 


If you have given your child a 
normal, loving, happy home at- 
mosphere, don’t waste time wor- 
rying over finger-sucking episodes. 
Worse things could happen. 


Don’t worry, either, that your 
child will necessarily grow buck 
teeth because he has sucked his 
fingers. Jaw malformation seldom 
results; even then, only in the 
case of secondary teeth, and again, 
only if he still sucks vigorously 
when secondary teeth are emerg- 
ing. 

Rarely does this happen. As 
children mature they learn new, 
thrilling, exciting modes of pleas- 
ure-seeking. Thumb-sucking be- 
comes relegated, with the rattle 
and the cradle, to an earlier era 
when primitive satisfactions suf- 
ficed. To put it briefly: in prac- 
tically every case the Grade One 
child soon forgets to suck finger 
and thumb. Only his parents re- 
member the worry and the fear; 
too frequently they hoard both to 
start all over again with the next 
child in line. 
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| HAVE a@ personal problem. 
Could you please advise me 
whether. . . 


Problems of a particular, indi- 
vidual nature will not be consid- 
ered in this column. 


These monthly articles discuss 
psychological principles of general 
application interesting to a major- 
ity of Family Digest readers. We 
do not undertake either to make 
analyses or recommendations of a 
specific and personal nature. If, 
indeed, we considered ourselves 
capable of rendering this service— 
which we do not — our obligations 
to the American Psychological As- 
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sociation would effectively prevent 
psychotherapy by mail. The man- 
ual of Ethical Standards of Psy- 
chologists which is published by 
the A.P.A. and to which we sub- 
scribe rules out any possibility of 
individual diagnosis and treatment 
via public columns. 

We suggest that you write to 
the Head of the Psychology De- 
partment of any University :lo- 
cated in your city requesting a 
list of the qualified psychologists 
practicing in your vicinity. You 
may then select a __ professional 
counselor capable of giving you 
the personal assistance you re- 
quire. 


Jest Around the Home 


O. A. Battista 


You’re never quite sure how you feel about the man next 
door until a “For Sale” sign appears unexpectedly in front of 


his -house. 


A checkmated man is one who lets his wife write the checks. 

A repairman’s best friend is the man of the house who 
keeps ‘trying to fix things himself. 

A thoughtful wife is one who arranges the bedroom ‘furni- 
ture so the night table is beside her husband ... with alarm 


clock on_ it. 


Any man who has been married for five years.can astonish 
his wife by passing the salt and pepper to her before she asks 


for “it. 


You can tell a lot about a man’s temperament by what he 
says when he hits his thumb with a hammer, 


Little Kindness, Big Reward 


Farm Boy Didn’t Forget 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


ON the morning of September 
12, 1905, Ernie M. Morris, a 
tall broad-shouldered country lad, 
was riding horseback along the 
muddy roads of St. Joseph County, 
Indiana. Before him loomed up in 
the distance, resplendent in the 
morning sun, the golden dome of 
the Main Building of Notre 
Dame. 


To the young farm boy, orphan- 
ed at eleven, and almost penni- 
less, the shining dome stood as 
‘the symbol of learning. Within the 
youngster burned the fierce deter- 
mination to get an education. Like 
Lincoln, he wanted to study law. 


Hitching his horse, Dexter, in 
front of the Main Building which 
then constituted most of the Uni- 
versity, the orphan mounted the 
steps and asked, “Where is the 
President’s office?” 


“On the second floor,” answered 
a student coming down the steps. 


The orphan boy knocked timidly 
on the door. A booming voice 
called, “Come in.” 

Entering, the youngster, still be- 
spattered with mud, found him- 


self in the presence of a kindly- 
looking priest, Father John W. 
Cavanaugh, the then youthful 
president of Notre Dame. 


“What can I do fer you, my 
boy?” he asked. 


Willing To Work 


“T want to get an education,” re- 
plied the boy, “but I’m short of 
cash.” Pointing out the window 
to the horse hitched below, he 
continued, “Dexter, there, is my 
sole possession, but I’m willing to 
work ... any kind of work.” 


“We'll manage to find something 
for you,” said the president. 


“But I might as well tell you at 
once,” added the crphan boy, “I’m 
not a Catholic. I’m a Protestant— 
a Presbyterian. Will that make 
any difference?” 

“No,” replied the priest smiling 
at the youngster’s forthright hon- 
esty, “Notre Dame was founded to 
help every deserving boy, regard- 
less of creed or race.” 

“Then there’s Dexter,” said the 
boy, “we'll have to take care of 
him too ... he’s the only way I 
can get to school.” 
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“We'll try to find a place for 
him, too,” laughed the president, 
“since he’s so necessary for your 
schooling.” 


The president led the orphan 
and his horse across the campus 
to the barn. “Brother Hugh,” he 
said, “Dexter here is bringing his 
young master to school each day. 
Find a spare stall for him and give 
him some oats each day.” 


Dexter and Ernie soon became 
familiar sights on the Notre Dame 
campus. A half century ago the 
sight of students coming to school 
on horseback or in farm wagons 
was not uncommon. 

Ernie plunged into his studies 
with a vengeance. As he rode 
home each evening, one arm 
would be full of books while the 
other hand loosely held the reins 
of his faithful “Dex.” 

Law is no “pipe” course, Ernie 
soon discovered. He needed all 
the time he could get after finish- 
ing the chores on the farm where 
he was earning his room and 
board. He noted that, strangely 
enough, the president had never 
gotten around to assigning him a 
job to pay for his tuition. 

As the law studies piled up, 
Ernie began to suspect that the 
president had not forgotten about 
it but, knowing that the farm 
boy’s hands were already full, had 
purposely refrained from asking 
him to do anything. 


“Never once,” remarked Ernie, 
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“did Father Cavanaugh ask me to 
do any work or even hint that the 
scales were out of balance.” 


Ernie finished his law course 
and, in spite of all the farm chores 
after school each day, graduated 
with honors. 


“The day,” said Ernie, “that 
old Colonel Hoyne, dean of the 
Law School, read of my name 
and Father Cavanaugh handed me 
the degree, was the happiest day 
of my life. It was the fulfillment 
of all my dreams—the dreams of a 
penniless orphan.” 


The young graduate hung out 
his shingle and soon had a thriving 
law business. Automobiles were 
just then coming into use and tho 
young lawyer pioneered a plan of 
helping people to purchase the 
new “iron horse,” as they called it 
then, on the installment credit 
plan. 


Another Fr. Cavanaugh 


His business prospered. Re- 
membering his own tough going as 
a youth, he became the champion 
of underprivileged children, espe- 
cially the crippled. He bought a 
spacious mansion and turned it into 
a school for crippled children... 

During those years he often 
thought of the big-hearted priest 
who had opened the doors -ef 
dearning to a penniless orphan. bey _ 
and had even found a place fee: = 
horse. 


Finally one spring day, std 
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four years after his graduation, 
Emie returned to Notre Dame. 
Through rows of maple trees lining 
the approach to the campus, he 
beheld the golden dome glistening 
in the Hoosier sky. What a flood 
of memories it brought back to 
him of that far-off September 
morning when first he spied it 
from afar . . . a mud-bespattered 
orphan boy dreaming of an edu- 
cation. 


Dozens of stately buildings 
adorned the campus, which now 
seemed like a little city of learn- 
ing. On the very spot where Dex- 
ter once leisurely munched his 
oats now rose up a mighty stadium 
where the “Fighting Irish” battle 
the great teams of the land. On 
that team, he knew, Jews, Protes- 
tants and Catholics stand shoulder 
to shoulder and their names sound 
like a roll call of the U.N. dele- 
gates. 


Knocking on the _president’s 
door, Ernie heard a friendly voice 
call, “Come in.” It was another 
Cavanaugh — John J. — that wel- 
.comed him now. Smiling and 
' friendly too. 


He recalled how the president 
had befriended him fifty years 
ago. 

“I've had a warm spot in my 
heart,” he said, “for Notre Dame 
; ever since. I never got over a 
, Catholic school doing all that it 
did for a poor Protestant farm 
boy. Just to show you that I 


haven’t forgotten, here is a little 
check for Notre Dame.” 


Million Dollar Check 


The President looked at the 
check and wondered if he could 
believe his eyes. No wonder. It 
was a check for a million dollars! 

A lump formed in the president’s 
throat and there was a mist in his 
eyes as he clasped the hand of the 
tall gray-haired man in gratitude. 

“So you're grateful,” he said, 
“to Father Cavanaugh for an edu- 
cation.” Then he smiled. “So am 
I,” he confided, “for it was he who 
gave me a chance to work my way 
through school, as his secretary.” 

“Well, that’s interesting,” com- 
mented J. P. McAvoy, the noted 
author who happened to be visit- 
ing there at the time. “It was he 
who gave me a job too so I could 
get an education.” 

“But,” queried Emie, “did he 
ever get around to assign you a 
job?” 

“Did he?” replied Mr. McAvoy. 
“Tll say he did! My job, ’'m proud 
to say, was the lowest of the low— 
I waited upon the regular wait- 
ers!” 

“That’s more than interesting to 
me,” chuckled Ernie, “That’s posi- 
tively revealing. I see now that 
there was nothing wrong with Fa- 
ther Cavanaugh’s memory. He 
didn’t forget to find jobs for you 
two Catholic boys, but he was too 
big-hearted to assign any work to 
a poor Protestant orphan who was 
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already loaded down with farm 

chores ‘after school. He conven- 

iently forgot about the work I was 

supposed to do... but I never 
forgot it.” 

'’ The stately Ernie M. Morris Inn, 

which now offers shelter and 


warmth to parents, friends and 
visitors, at the entrance of the 
campus, is the tangible and im- 
pressive evidence that the farm 
boy did not forget the generous 
action of the big-hearted priest 
fifty years ago. 


Step by Step, the 


Story of Delinquency | 


Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 


UVENILE delinquency is gen- 

erally treated as a national prob- 
lem, and such indeed it is to a 
great extent. But it can be better 
understood in terms of the inter- 
national situation of youth. Is 
there, for example, any relation be- 
tween juvenile delinquency in the 
United States and the mentality of 
Communist youth in China or any- 
where else in the world? Taking 
a broad view of the subject, there 
are actually three progressive steps 
in juvenile delinquency. 


First Step 


The first step in the making of 
juvenile delinquency is philosophi- 
cal and educational. It consists in 
teaching youth that there is no dis- 
tinction between right and wrong; 
that the difference between good 


and bad is purely a “point of view” 
and that each one is the absolute 
standard of virtue and vice. Asso- 
ciated with this is the false psy- 
chological theory that the youth 
must never be told that there is 
such a thing as personal guilt; 
there are only social responses 
which are capable of being regulat- 
ed and trained by technical socio- 
logists. Thus a sense of respon- 
sibility, duty and justice to society 
are killed as blame is centered -on 
environment, society, heredity or 
glands rather than the will of 
youth itself. 


Second Step 


The second step in juvenile de- 
linquency is when the Communist 
influence steps in a democracy and 
uses youth as a fifth column for 


| 


eation, 
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disrupting society, either consci- 


.ously or unconsciously as a-neces- 


sary means of establishing a Com- 
munist State. This is done by 
changing liberty into license, by 
destroying the moral and spiritual 
foundations of youth, by making 
them drug addicts—which is def- 
initely a Communist technique— 
and by inciting them to gross im- 
morality. In this stage, youth is 
encouraged to do everything in the 
name of “freedom,” to repudiate 
their elders and superiors as be- 
longing to an “old order,” to prac- 
tice sabotage, or to corrupt other 
youths and to live without discip- 
line, correction, rules or order. 


Third Step 


The third stage is the one which 
Dostoevski predicted when he said 
that “unlimited liberty leads to un- 
limited tyranny.” Now the Com- 
munists “put the screws” on youth. 
Here we speak of what is actually 
being done in China, but the tech- 
nique is the same everywhere else 
in the world. Youth is now sub- 
jected to discipline of iron; he is 
now told to surrender his will, his 
liberty, his opinions and even his 
personality in order to establish a 
revolutionary society. Sacrifice 


and _self-surrender, self-discipline 
and asceticism now become the 
pattern of Communist training, so 
that the “Tchong yong” or the con- 
trol of reason and behavior, be- 
come the goal of wisdom and edu- 
They are asked to re- 


nounce family, friends, thoughts 
‘:and even: themselves. 
‘the Youth bdoklets put it: “If you 


As one of 


seek, your personal perfection, you 
deceive yourself. There is but one 
commandment — ‘obey the Party’.” 
The Youth are taken on vacations, 
they are asked to make “retreats,” 
to promise, as many of them have 
done, not to wear shoes and. to 
work eight hours a day and to go 
without food, if need be, in order 
to establish the revolutionary so- 
ciety. 

In other words, the democracies 
and the so-called Christian nations 
of the Western world have aban- 
doned self-sacrifice, discipline and 
restraint. The Communists have 
picked up the truths, perverted 
and distorted them, and made 
them to serve hate instead of love, 
tyranny instead of liberty, and the 
masses instead of the person. Ex- 
pressed in more spiritual language, 
the Western world left the Cross 
of Christ. The Communists tore it 
up, and planted on the modern 
Calvaries something that looks like 
it—a giant hammer with the han- 
dle downward to the earth and the 
iron bar at its top, emblazoned 
against a burning sky. It is on 
that hammer that modern man is 
sacrificed. It might be well for 
democracy to introduce a little bit 
of self-discipline in education for 
the sake of freedom, before the 
Communists come to bring it back 
for: the .sake* of: slavery and .our 
doom. 


A Short Story 


The Knock 


Harold Helfer 


UTSIDE, the sky had tumed 

that blustery dark it some- 
times does just before the dawn 
gets ready to break through. Sit- 
ting by the small coffee table, 
the rather short, stout man with 
the greying temples said, “Well, 
Max, I must be going. I must be 
home before daylight.” 

“You are like Cinderella, eh?” 
the spare man sitting by the table 
tco said—with gentle humor. 

“Perhaps, Max,” came back the 
stout man. “But do not forget. In 
the end Cinderella’s foct fitted 
the glass slipper.” 

“And of what good is a glass 
slipper, Gustave?” asked the taller 
man, not unkindly. “Yes, it gives 
off a certain sparkle, in theory 
some good might be said of it, 
but, actually, it is hard and brittle, 
without the give-and-take and re- 
siliency of leather, and, in the 
end, would no doubt come to 
harm the foot.” 

As attested by the numerous 
coffee cup ring stains and the 
many cigaret butts in the ash trays 
on the small table by them, the 
two old friends, Max Hoffler and 
Gustave Schneil], had been de- 
bating all through the night. But 


now the shorter man arose slowly 
from his chair. 

“I see I have failed to convince 
you, Max,” he said. “Well, I have 
tried. I feel better about that.” 

“I am not ungrateful, Gustave, 
that you came to make the effort, 
realizing, as I do, that you did so 
with what you consider my best 
interests at heart,” spoke up Max. 
Then rising, and with a little smile, 
he added, “If it’s any consolation 
to you, Gustave, if any man could 
have talked me into going back 
to the other side of the curtain, it 
was you.” 

“I do not understand you any 
more, Max.” There was an almost 
imperceptible shaking of the stout- 
er man’s head. “You have come to 
speak almost like a bourgeois.” 

“I am not sure how I sound, 
Gustave, my friend,” said Max. “I 
can only tell you everything I have 
said comes from the heart. As to 
your reference to the bourgeois, 
I can only say that there really 
isn’t much difference between the 
ordinary person here and the or- 
dinary person on your side of the 
curtain—except perhaps that thé 
people you refer to as bourgeois 
have more independence. In fact, 
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that is perhaps their chief char- 
acteristic, they are an independent 
lot. I have come to like that.” 
“But, Max, have you forgotten 
all those burning idealistic words 
you used to utter... about a new 
world . . . a world run by the peo- 
ple . . . a world of equality . . ?” 
Sighing, but with a smile, Max 
put a hand gently on his visitor's 
shoulder. “We have spent the 
whole night discussing that,” Max 
said, amiably. “I still believe in a 
better world, but I want to hang 
on to the things of the old world 


that are worthwhile . . . compas- 
sion... tolerance .. . the right to 
exercise independent judgement 


. .. the right to believe in God, to 
freely go to church, 

“As to a world run ‘by the peo- 
ple’ there always have to be rul- 
ers to run the government and I 
think it is best that the people 
have a say-so in who the rulers 
should be, as is done here, even 
if these rulers sometimes turn out 
to deceive the people. On the mat- 
ter of equality, that I believe is 
something you have to keep work- 
ing and striving for everywhere 
and will come automatically no- 
where, for all the fine speeches 
that may be made.” 

The shorter man shook his head 
a little sadly. “I am glad I came 
anyway, he said. “If someone 
would have told me that you had 
said what you have been saying 
I would not have believed it. All 
the fervor for a collective world, 


a world of one dedicated will, , has 
degenerated in you. You have; for- 
gotten.” 

“No, Gustave,” the lean, spare 
man spoke up softly, “I have not 
forgotten. It is because I remem- 
ber so well that I have made up 
my mind to stay on this side of 
the fence.” 


“Then there is nothing more to 
be said.” For the first time during 
the night there was perhaps just 
a trace of bitterness in his voice. 
“I must say I regard you as hope- 
less now. Well, I did try anyway, 
I hope you will always remember 
that.” 

iMax extended his hand, clasped 
his visitor’s and, with a smile, said, 
“Thank you, Gustave, for coming— 
I know you meant to be a 
friend—.” 

“Some day, Max, you will real- 


ize . . . you will come to see... 

His words were interrupted by 
a knock on the door. 

Gustave snapped his hand from 
Max’s. His face blanched. “Who 
is it?” he asked sharply. 

Max shrugged. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “Tl go see.” 

A tint of gray shone in the sky 
through the window as Max left 
the room. 

He came back about a half min- 
ute later. Gustave was standing in 
a far corner, taut. “Well?” he de- 
manded. “Who was it?” 

“Oh,” smiled Max. “That was 
the milkman. He couldn’t make 
out the note I left him. My hand- 
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- writing always was atrocious, you 
know.” 

“The milkman . . .?” Gustave 
‘ sank into a chair. He just sat there 
for a long moment. 

It was finally Max who spoke 

up. “Perhaps you had better go, 
Gustave,” he suggested. “It is be- 
ginning to turn light.” 
' There was some more silence 
and then Gustave said, “I—I don’t 
think I'm going, Max .. . I think 
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Max stared at his visitor for a 
moment. Then he broke into a 
smile and exclaimed, “Why, that’s 
wonderful, Gustave! . . . Wonder- 
full . . . but whatever. . .?” 


“The knock,” interrupted the 
stout man, gazing straight ahead. 
“It must be wonderful to live in a 
place where, when you hear a 
knock in the early morning hours, 
you know that it will be a milk- 
man or someone not sent to ap- 
prehend you. 


“I never seem to find important papers 
after a parade passes by our windows!” 


Copyright 1953 Cartoons-of-the-Month 


A Place for Everyone in the 


Family Apostolate 


Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B. 


OMMONPLACE as the term 
“family apostolate” has be- 
come, there are still some Catho- 
lics today who do not understand 
its meaning. For their benefit let 
it be said that the term simply 
means the various activities that 
are being carried on today in or- 
ganized fashion to protect and 
better our Catholic family life. 

The origin of this apostolate in 
behalf of a more sound and a 
higher type of family life dates 
back to the world letter of Pope 
Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 
Serious evils had begun to creep 
into the family life of the world 
and as a result even some Catho- 
lic families were showing signs of 
disruption and decay. Alert to the 
situation, Pope Pius, forcefully 
called the attention of the bishops 
of the world to it and urged them 
to take steps, through an organ- 
ized clergy and laity, to meet the 
grave challenge to Christian mar- 
riage and the family which it im- 
plied. 

The bishops of the United 
States immediately responded to 
the call-of the Holy Father. They 
established a special Family Life 


Bureau ir their organization, the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and commissioned its di- 
rector to develop a special pro- 
gram of action in behalf of the 
family under their direction. 
Gradually, Diocesan Family Life 
Bureaus were also. established. 
Today there are over a hundred. 


Helping Agencies 


To make sure that the soundest 
possible program would be devel- 
oped, the best Catholic talent in 
the field of marriage, the family 
and immediately related fields was 
brought together into an organized 
group to serve as an auxiliary 
agency to the Family Life Bur- 
eau. It is known as the National 
Catholic Conference on Family 
Life and its relatively small mem- 
bership consists of such experts 
as theologians, sociologists, litur- 
gists, economists, psychologists, 
doctors, educators and lawyers. 
These have done much to assure 
our family apostolate a sound 
basis and to bring to it whatever , 
good the sciences had to offer. 


Far-flung channels for bringing 
the work of the Family Life Bur- . 
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eau io the families were already 
in existence. These were cur many 
Catholic parishes under the direc- 
tion of their pastors and the vast 
organizations of the Jaity known as 
the Councils of Catholic Men and 
of Catholic Women, and our or- 
ganized Catholic Youth groups. 
However, it was necessary to focus 
the attention of these rather gen- 
eral-purpose groups specifically on 
the family. This led to the metho- 
dical development of many groups 
such as the following: marriage 
forums; family institutes; family 
life conferences; Hely Family 
Guilds; mothers’ circles; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clubs. 


Education 


Manifcld and vavied have been 
the types of activities promoted 
under this crganizational set-up of 
the apostolate. Thus, there are ed- 
ucational and recreational activit- 
ies, economic, inspirational and 
religious ones. Diversity has been 
deliberately emphasized. That fea- 
ture of the apostolate has made it 
possible for many different indi- 
viduals and groups to participate 
in it. 

First of all, there are education- 
al activities. Here we have a medi- 
um for teaching correct ideals, 
principles and viewpoints, thereby 
counteracting the false ideals, 
principles and viewpoints that are 
constantly being disseminated 


through such powerful media of 
communication and. education of 
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the day as the press, radio and 
TV, and the rostrum. Topics such 
as the following have been given 
attention: the principles and pur- 
poses of Christian marriage; mar- 
riage ethics; family rights; the 
social aspects of marriage; family 
values; the priestly aspects of 
Christian parenthood; family in- 
terests; environmental factors af- 
fecting the family; the Commun- 
ist in contrast with the Christian 
view of the family. 

These educational activities may 
seem intangible to some. Conse- 
quently, they may fail to grasp 
their real value. Yet, they have 
very real value. They both give 
information and inspire to action. 


Recreation 


Recreational activities for the 
home have also been promoted as 
a part of the family apostolate. 
These call for special effort today. 
Like other interests they are no 
longer so automatically developed 
in the family circle today as was 
the case under a simpler rural civ- 
ilization. However, with a bit of 
thinking and planning, with the 
use of one’s God-given intelli- 
gence, they can again in consider- 
able measure be restored to the 
home. Potential examples of such 
activities are: reading, music, 
story-telling, and indoor games. 

Incidentally, there is a growing 
tendency today to add a definite 
religious touch to family recrea- 
tion. At the Grailville school near 
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Cincinnati considerable attention 
has been given to this, and even 
a number of programs combining 
the recreational and the religious 
have been worked out. For ex- 
ample, there is its program for 
New Year's Eve in a_ home at 
which neighbor families have gath- 
ered to celebrate the event. It pro- 
vides, first of all, that guests be 
regaled with music, games, story- 
telling, a lunch, even dancing if 
possible. Then, as the midnight 
hour approaches, all are expected 
to join in a little devotional exer- 
cise in the home. This ends with 
the singing of the Te Deum or the 
Gloria just as the old year goes 
out and the new year comes in. 


It should be needless to add 
that common recreational interests 
generally in the home are a pow- 
erfully integrating factor in fam- 
ily life. The same is true of all 
other common family _ interests. 
And the more integrated a family 
is, the better can it carry out its 
tasks of child care and training. 
Hence, all common family inter- 
ests are deserving of careful culti- 
vation. 


Economics 


As is generally known, a con- 
siderable section of the encyclical 
on Christian marriage deals with 
the economic as it relates to fam- 
ily life. Hence, this phase of fam- 
ily life has also been made a part 
of the apostolate program. Better 
housing and family allowances, for 


instance, have been urged by the. 
Family Life Bureau and its coop- . 
erating groups, and useful inform- 
ation has been passed along on 
such practical matters as money 
management, insurance, social se- 
curity benefits, credit, budgeting . 
and wise buymanship. Not a few 
of the difficulties and troubles of 
family life arise in the field of the 
economic. It is also a fact that not 
a little can be done to alleviate 
those troubles and _ difficulties, 
aa an active family aposto- 
te, 


Inspiration 


Not overlooked in the aposto- 
late are inspirational activities. 
These cater to the emotions and 
also have very real value. The 
family has, so to speak, been play- 
ed down in our day, and the child, 
its primary purpose, has even been 
declared “unwanted.” The inspira- 
tional type of activity helps to 
counteract the harmful influence 
of this situation. One example of 
such an activity is the annual sel- 
ection of a national Catholic 
mother-of-the-year. About a dozen 
dioceses also select a local Catho- 
lic mother-of-the-year. 


Another activity in this inspir- 
ational category consists in the of- 
fering of an award each year to 
one or more individuals who have 
done particularly noteworthy work 
in behalf of the family. This year, 
for instance, this national award 
was given to Father Patrick J: . 
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Peyton of the Family Rosary Cru- 
sade; to Dr. Helen Peixotto of 
the Child Center, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and to Sister 
Mary Annetta, author of the 
Christian Family Living Series, 
published for high school use. 
An activity widely used in the 
dioceses of this country and that 
is not only inspirational but also 
deeply religious is the family holy 
hour. This service consists of such 
features as the consecration of 
families to the Holy Family and 
to the Sacred Heart, other pray- 
ers to the Holy Family, the rosary, 
several suitable hymns, the re- 
newal of the marriage promises by 
the married couples present, the 
recitation of the Family Life Bur- 
eau’s pledge to Christian marriage 
by all present, a sermon, Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the Te Deum or hymn, 
“Holy God We Praise Thy Name.” 


This family holy hour has be- 
come a very popular devotion in 
the United States. A great number 
of parishes promote it at least once 
a year. The majority of them hold 
it the closing night of the annual 
convention of the National Catho- 
lic Conference on Family Life. 
Some, however, choose certain 
outstanding feasts of the Church 
year, such as the Feast of the 
Holy Family or that of Christ the 
King, on which to hold it. It is 
also customarily used as the clos- 
ing. devotion of a family retreat. 
Probably considerably more than 
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a million individuals participate in 
this inspirational devotion each 
year. 

Religion 


Finally, there are religious fam- 
ily activities. The term is used here 
to include both activities of a re- 
ligious nature in the home and act- 
ivities in the church that are on a 
family rather than on an individual 
basis. The cultivation of both of 
these constitutes a highly signifi- 
cant part of the family apostolate. 
Religion is a.tremendously import- 
ant factor in successful family life. 
As is well known, genuinely suc- 
cessful family life calls for a deep 
sense of responsibility, for the 
manly and unflinching facing of 
manifold hardships, for a great 
deal of unselfishness and for much 
real sacrifice for those around us 
in the family circle. That is really 
to say that it calls for the help of 
the supernatural, the help of God, 
the help of religion. Left merely to 
the natural, family life tends 
speedily to bog and sag. It even 
drifts back toward barbarism. 

It should hardly be surprising, 
then, that a very large portion of 
the activities that constitute the 
family apostolate are of a religious 
nature. We can hardly describe 
these in any detail here. But, let 
us at least mention some of those 
that have become most popular. 
Such are, for instance, family 
group Communion; the cultivation 
of religious expressions in the 
home; the enthronement of the 
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Sacred Heart in the home; the 
celebration of religious anniver- 
saries or milestones in the family 
— such, for instance, as baptismal 
or marriage anniversaries, the 
feasts of patron saints of family 
members, or the First Commu- 
nion or Confirmation days of the 
children; the introduction of the 
sacramentals into the home; the 
adaptation of the religious life of 
the family to the feasts and sea- 
sons of the liturgical year; the 
récitation of daily prayers in com- 
mon within the family circle; the 
family retreat. 

The last-mentioned, the family 
retreat, is an excellent medium for 
the ‘renewal of the religious life 
of the family. It serves as an oc- 
casional spiritual refresher to the 
married pair much as does the an- 
nual retreat for the priest or mem- 
ber of a religious order. It can 
also be used as a medium for 
furthering all the other family re- 
ligious activities indicated. It is 
eminently suited for focusing the 
attention of husband and wife to- 
gether on the spiritual aspects of 
Christian marriage and Catholic 
family living. 

Courtship 


Incidentally, such a family re- 
treat may be a one-day affair and 
be offered on a parish basis, or it 
may be a closed retreat of two or 
three days, held at a regular re- 
treat center. 


Still other activities that form a 
part of the family apostolate could 
be added to those noted in the 
foregoing. Much attention, for in- 
stance, has been given to mar- 
riage preparation courses both for 
teen-agers and for engaged 
couples. Probably even more has 
been done in the highly important 
field of parent education or the 
preparation of parents for their 
tasks of child care and training in 
the home. But space will not per- 
mit a full enumeration. Suffice it 
to say yet that the promotion of 
these activities has been greatly 
aided by the development and 
wide dissemination of an appro- 
priate literature on the family and 
immediately related topics. The 
Family Digest alone, for instance, 
has carried the ideals of the 
apostolate into hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholic homes. 


Happily, it can be said that 
over the past few decades marked 
progress has been made with re- 
gard to the generality of the activ- 
ities that constitute our organized 
family apostolate. They have snow- 
balled, so to speak, creating a 
movement that has constantly ex- 
panded and consistently gained 
momentum. As a result, a definite 
spirit for a higher and more ideal 
kind of Christian family living has 
gradually emerged. The situation 
is both an interesting and an en- 
couraging one. 


A bachelor is a rolling stone who gathers no boss. 


Divine and Marital 


Rev. Albert Roemer 


+ 


UST as all light comes from the 

sun, so all love has its sources 
in the Heart of God. The love of 
husband and wife, parents and 
children, is both an effect and an 
image of divine love. 


Sacred Scripture makes frequent 
use of marriage as a figure of 
divine love. In the Book of the 
Canticles, for instance, a beloved 
Jewess is betrothed to a faithful 
lover. A king, however, seeing this 
attractive girl, compels her to join 
the maidens of his court. She re- 
mains true to her first love. She re- 
jects the pleasures of the court and 
is finally wedded to her true lover. 


This book prophetically de- 
scribes the mutual love of Jesus 
and the Church; Jesus and Mary; 
and, finally, Jesus and the mem- 
bers of the Church. 

St. Paul likewise calls the 
Church the unspotted bride of 
Christ, being born of His wound- 
ed Heart just as Eve was formed 
from the side of Adam. The most 
intimate union achieved in mar- 
riage is, therefore, merely a spark 
from the fires of love in the Heart 
of God for His Church and its 
members, 


Greatest Tragedy 


The greatest tragedy marring 
marital love is infidelity. The pain 
of frustrated love, broken homes, 
broken hearts, enmities and hatred, 
orphaned children hungering for 
the love which no one gives them 
—all of these are simply tragic im- 
ages of the soul separated from 
God by sins. 


On the other hand, the joyful- 
ness of the love of husband and 
wife, attaining its perfection in the 
complete unity of bodies, minds, 
and hearts, is the divinely ordain- 
ed image of the soul united with 
God by grace. The perfect mar- 
riage, wherein two become one in 
Christ, recaptures some of the 
original charm of the Garden of 
Paradise before sin, when all the 
world was wedded to God and 
all creatures lived in wedded har- 
mony with each other. 


In marital love two souls sacri- 
fice their individual lives for a 
community life. At the altar they 
make an entire surrender of them- 
selves to each other. Their accep- 
tance of each other marks the be- 
ginning of a lifetime of sacrifice 
for their common good. 
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The more they bear one an- 
other’s burdens, share sorrows, and 
face problems together, the more 
do their hearts become one. 


Between lovers there are no 
secrets. They share them all. To 
each other their hearts are open 
books in which they read new 
mysteries of love. 


Mature Love 


As love matures, lovers begin 
to live in one another. Although 
they may be separated in body, 
they are always one in spirit. This 
mutual indwelling reaches the 
point of ecstasy in which all of 
life’s most powerful emotions are 
concentrated on each other. Ec- 
static love blossoms into zeal. The 
subject of their conversations and 
the object of their activities is their 
mutual good. They esteem one 
another and can bear to hear no 
evil which could wound their love. 


True marital love is faithful 
unto death and beyond. Lovers 
could never bear eternal separa- 
tion: Begun in God, marital love 
must live on in God’s unending 
love. 

Divine love is like human love 
in all of these respects. 


Our Lady’s heart was the sanc- 
tuary in which Christ was wedded 
to'man. On Calvary His love for 
us was sealed in blood. But Our 
Lord’s love continues to give itself 
every moment of every day. In 
return He expects our souls to 
be the beloved of His heart, 


spending themselves in daily sacri- 
fice for Him, as a wife spends 
herself for her husband. Death 
ought to be counted as too little 
a return for so great a love. 


Shares Our Burdens 


Our Lord also shares our bur- 
dens. He wants us to make them 
known to Him with perfect trust 
in His goodness. He desires us, 
also, to share His burden — the 
burden of the world’s salvation. 
He permits sorrows, trials, and 
diificulties, only that our souls 
may flame with greater love. 


To His beloved soul, Our Lord 
reveals the inner secrets of His 
love. He invites it to draw near 
and, like St. John, to Jean on His 
breast to learn of Him. He longs 
to know the secret of our own 
hearts in order to grant our de- 
sires. 

God intends our love to grow 
from simple union to mutual in- 
dwelling, then to ecstatic love and 
zeal. The consummation of our 
zealous love will be eternal mar- 
riage not in the darkness of faith 
but in the face-to-face vision of 
Him who is the Bridegroom of 
the soul. 

‘Married people, then, ought to 
be conscious of the dignity of their 
marital unity and to show in their 
mutual love the love of Christ for 
His Church. Each of us, too, ought 
to be mindful of our espousal to 
Christ. The fondest and most ten- 
der embrace of pure marital 


LOVE 


love with its sacrifices and 
sharing of burdens, with its joys 
and’ sorrows, ought to bring to 
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mind the love we ought to have 
for God and our neighbor with 
whom we are one in Christ. 


Test for Parents on Materialism 


How Silly Are We? 


Joseph A. Breig 


VERYBODY denounces the ma- 
terialism of the movies, the 
advertisements, the magazines, the 
newspapers, the theater, and so 
on. And it blamed well ought to 
be denounced. 


But every now and then we 
ought to take time out to look at 
ourselves and see whether we 
aren't materialists, too. 


Anybody can be a materialist 
— and often is. A Catholic parent 
can be one. Or a priest. Or a sis- 
ter. Or the head of the Holy Name 
Society. Or a Catholic writer. Or 
a choir director. Or any one you 
please. 


A materialist is @ person who 
puts the things that he can see, 
taste, touch, ahead of the things 
that he can’t. 


Or turn it the other way around. 
The definition is more exact that 
way. A materialist is a person who 
puts the things that he can’t see, 


taste, touch, smell or hear, second 
to the things that he can. 
What I mean is, most material- 
ists are negative materialists. 
They are materialists not so 
much by commission, as by omis- 
sion. 


Maternal Materialism 


Take a mother, for instance. 
She is not necessarily a material- 
ist merely because she fusses over 
the health of her children, not 
even if she fusses far to much. 

Fussing is kind of natural with 
a lot of mothers, and their poor 
kids simply have to acquire enough 
preternatural patience to put up 
with it. 

Neither is a mother necessarily 
a materialist because she’s always 
nagging the youngsters about their 
manners or insisting too much on 
their being well-dressed. 


That kind of thing is more or 
less natural with a lot of moth- 
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ers, too. The children have to 
learn to shrug it off. 


But a mother is a materialist 
when she doesn’t see — and see 
constantly — that a child is far 
more important than his health, 
his clothing or his manners, and 
that how he looks in the eyes of 
God is eternally more vital than 
how he looks to the neighbors. 


Let me give a couple of ex- 
amples. A boy cr a girl is entitled 
to a certain amount of being let 
alone. His human dignity (or hers) 
demands that. A child shouldn’t 
simply be used to bolster his moth- 
er’s pride, or to cater to her health- 
faddism, her vitamin-conscious- 
ness, her Emily Post complex, or 
her clothes-horse-ism. 


Teenage Materialists 


Take a girl in her teens. It’s 
all right to teach her to be neat 
and clean, and reasonably attrac- 
tive, and al] that. But a mother 
can head her daughter straight for 
hell by over-emphasizing physical 
beauty, and forgetting about spir- 
itual beauty and moral beauty. 

Ditto with fathers. A father 
who's always talking about mus- 
cular prowess, and skill in sports, 
and so on, but never mentions 
strength of soul is a materialist; 
and he isn’t doing his son any 
favors. - 

A perfect instance of what I 
mean is the mether whose boys 
and girls never go to Communion 


on a week day because “they need 
their sleep,” and “they need a 
good hot breakfast,” and all that 
junk. 


That’s materialism. That’s being 
too conscious of this world, and 
blind to eternity. That’s teaching 
youngsters a good _meal is 
more devoutly to be desired than 
God’s grace and God’s presence. 


Or take the people who haunt 
the novenas, but always to pray 
for anything and everything ex- 
cept holiness. They're materialists. 
I don’t mean you shouldn’t pray 
for what you need. But you're a 
materialist if you don’t realize that 
what you need most is sanctity; 
that your chief business in life is 
to become a saint, and to help 
others to do likewise. 


Take a father who wants his 
son to be a doctor or a lawyer, 
and raises the roof if the kid pre- 
fers to be a priest. Welll 


It’s materialism also when a 
Catholic -society, like the Holy 
Name or whatever, devotes all its 
sessions to sports, movies or such- 
like. 


The test is really very simple. 
What's your outlook on life? Do 
you see it from the point of view 
of now, or of forever? 


If you snatch your kids bald 
for breaking a whatnot, and make 
the whole family miserable over 
such accidents, you're a material- 
ist; and that means you're silly. 


An Unforgettable Person 


My Uncle, Mr. Gannon 


A. M. D. Gannon 


WHEN I was a kid we had 

plenty of heroes to pick 
from, General Pershing, Big Jess 
Willard, William §S. Hart. But 
mine was my uncle. 

And every day cn my way home 
from school I'd seek him out, and 
call, “Hello, Uncle,” at the top of 
my vcice, and run to him. 

He stood up huge in front of me, 
and his blue eyes sparkled, and 
laughter welled up from deep in- 
side him. “Hello, my boy,” he’d 
say and rest his hand on my head, 
comfortable as a cap. His face was 
always shaved and shining and 
sometimes so red and clean it 
locked as if it hurt. 

He was very good at handling 
yeport cards. He would see the 
good grades first, and later get his 
head down elose to mine and sug- 
gest good ways to bring up the 
poor marks. My mother just scold- 
ed me for the bad grades. 

When I had triumphs, I related 
them first to him. I remember how 
he received the news when I was 
selected to recite the Gettysburg 
Address before the school assem- 
blage. His eyes seemed to be see- 


ing great things. “A man has io 
be able to stand up on his own 
two feet and speak his piece,” he 
said with sober pride. 


Mr. Gannon, He Was 

The other kids sometimes teased 
me about my uncle being a street 
sweeper. Mostly the poorer kids, 
like myself, but I knew they re- 
spected him. The wealthy ones, 
like Tom McGowan, the Fire 
Chief's son, and Irwin Joyce, whose 
father owned a hardware store, al- 
ways tipped their caps and said, 
“How d’y do, Mr. Gannon.” Every- 
body, except a couple of the straw 
bosses in the street department, 
called him Mr. Gannon. 

I knew, of course, that my uncle 
hadn’t always been a street sweep- 
er. He had been a boss, before my 
time. I had heard, in the family 
talk, how a change in polities had 
put some of his friends out of jobs; 
humiliated others by reducing 
them to lesser jobs. But my uncle 
wasn’t humiliated just because his 
job happened to change. 

It seemed as if he did his work 
without hardly trying. Come sun- 
shine, rain, or snow, his streets 
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were always real clean and he did 
a lot of extra things, like cleaning 
out the grids of the storm sewers 
with a slender stick so they 
wouldn’t clog when the first rains 
came. This kept basements from 
getting flooded, he said. He looked 
out for the things that might cause 
trouble later on and took care of 
them. 


He was clean and neat about 
himself, too, and answered ques- 
tions civilly, and directed strangers 
so they walked away looking 
pleased with the world. At the end 
of the day he cleaned his tools 
and put them away in a locker at 
the fire station. 

People said that Uncle dressed 
in good taste, and when he went 
to Mass on Sundays they often re- 
marked that he looked like a bank- 
er. I thought he was much better 
looking than most of the bankers 
I saw around. 

He never tried to curry favor, 
even with the rich and powerful. 
One time he was witness to an 
accident. An elderly lady had been 
thrown to the pavement when a 
street car started up suddenly. 
Uncle had seen to it that she got 
to the hospital. Later he made his 
report. When she tried to recover 
damages two of the company’s 
men came out to chat, and asked 
him how he would like to go to 
work for the company. 

“Don’t tell me you're not going 
to give that woman what she has 
coming,” he warned them. 


That put an end to the chat. A | 
few days later the woman received 
her settlement. 


Uncle was active in many: or- 
ganizations and I remember a big 
politician telling my mother, 
“When Mr. Gannon has something 
to say, they all sit up and take 
notice.” That made me very proud. 


He Kept His Head 


And he stood by his convictions, 
though they might not be popular 
at the moment. During the first 
World War, when we changed 
hamburger to Liberty Steak, sauer 
kraut to Liberty Cabbage, and 
stopped teaching German in some 
of our schools, Uncle kept his 
head. He stood up in his organiza- 
tions and defended our loyal citi- 
zens who were being attacked and 
abused because of birth or accent. 


And they never forgot him. One 
old German finally paid me a dis- 
puted bill, only after he discovered 
my relationship. “I pay you be- 
cause Mr. Gannon’s nephew 
couldn’t be a cheat,” he declared 
in his heavy accent. 

My uncle dwelt with my Aunt 
Mary and his son and daughter 
in a small white house far enough 
out to have an acre of garden and 
some fruit trees. No one in the 
several branches of our family 
wanted for fresh fruits or vege- 
tables. 

Times I remember best are Aunt 
Mary’s chicken dinners when 


friends and the family got together. 


MY UNCLE, MR. GANNON 


If the political talk got hot Uncle 
might bring his big fist down upon 
the table to emphasize his point. 
Before dark they'd light the kero- 
sene lamps, and after the dishes 
were done my cousins would get 
out the albums and we'd look at 
pictures of the relatives we'd never 
seen, and one of the older girls 
would play the organ. 


Prayer and Promises 


I was in the seventh grade the 
winter my uncle came down with 
pneumonia. When saw his 
mighty body almost lost in the 
hospital bed and his ashen face I 
turned to my mother. “Is he 
dying?” I asked. 

She led me into the hall. “We'll 
have to pray,” she said. 

I prayed for days and every 
time I prayed a fullness came be- 
hind my mouth and my eyes 
burned with unshed tears. I can’t 
recall all the things I promised 
God but when I again visited 
Uncle he looked good and healthy. 
He assured me he could sit up 
and take a hot drink. This con- 
vinced me of the power of prayer 
but I began to wonder if I hadn’t 
gone a little too far. I might have 
got him well for less. Here I was, 
up to my ears in debt to God with 
my promises of prayers and good 
works. But I kept my bargain. 

And every day, during his con- 
valescence I read to him and stood 
at the foot of his bed and recited 
everything I knew, from the 
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Gettysburg Address and the Vision 
Of Sir Launfal to Poe’s Bells. He 
did love articulate speech, and I 
watched his ‘eyes kindle at the 
words, Give me liberty, or give 
me death, and then soften with 
deep understanding of how, Our 
echoes roll from soul to soul, and 
go forever and forever. 

It was at this time that my 
cousins set their eyes on a fine 
house in the good residential sec- 
tion and got Aunt Mary interested. 
Uncle had hardly recovered but 
he signed the papers. Then, in a 
few short years my cousins married 
and went their way and Auntie 
and Uncle rattled around in the 
big house and paid off the mort- 
gage. Sometimes Uncle would say 
that the house seemed a little large 
for just the two of them. 

Eventually, it proved to be a 
fortuitous investment. They took 
over the raising of my cousin’s son 
after her husband died, and the 
boy grew up in a fine big house. 
Then too, some years after my 
aunt passed away, Uncle was able 
to sell out at a respectable gain. 


Found and Returned 


But during the hard years, when 
they were counting every penny, 
my uncle found a wallet. It con- 
tained almost two thousand dollars 
in currency and no identification. 
He took it to his bank and in a 
short time it was restored to the 
owner. He wouldn’t take a reward. 


The newspapers published the 
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story, and, of course, it got ‘con 
siderable attention. 


At that time I was going to 
school, and making my living by 
washing dishes, hopping counter, 
or what I could find to do. My 
mother sent me the clipping, but it 
was no surprise to me. My uncle 
had done just what I would expect. 
Bud, my room mate, inquired 
about the piece from the paper. 


' “My uncle found some money,” 
I said, handing over the clipping. 


-“Quite a chunk of dough,” he 
said after he had read it. “Too 
bad he didn’t turn it over to you— 
like a scholarship. You’d be able 
to get your A.B.” 


‘That was absurd. “No,” 
laughing. “He’s honest.’ 

“You don’t get it,” he started 
éxplaining. “There’s quite an angle 
here. Finder’s right — or some- 
thing —.I read about it some- 
where.” He had a shyster look in 
his eyes. “Anyway, I'll bet a law- 
yer could work it around so he 
eould hang on to most of it.” 

It would be hard to explicate. 
“Uncle doesn’t look at things that 
way,” I said, and let it go at that. 

“How do you look at it?” Bud 
fixed me with a bold stare. “What 
would you do? he demanded. 

’ His attitude galled me but I 
didn’t want to appear ignorant of 
any rights I might have. “I sup- 
pose I'd try and find the owner,” 
Iparried to-avoid the ‘holier than 


I said, 


thou’’ position he was forcing ‘me 
into. 


Bud saw I was —_— and 
pitched into me. We had it so 
hot and heavy that two of the 
fellows in the house joined the 
battle. It got hopelessly confused. 

I knew what I would do. But 
I didn’t have to tell. Actually, I 
feared to challenge the opportun- 
istic, expedient of the moment 
philosophy that Bud supported, 
and the others sanctioned as the 
way to get ahead. I feared to be 
unpopular. 

But finally I got disgusted with 
myself for trying to walk in two 
opposite directions at the same 
time. So I stood up on my two 
feet and spoke my piece. 

All during the next week Bud 
called me the honest street sweep- 
er and then let it drop. But many 
times afterwards both of the other 
fellows discussed their most per- 
sonal problems with me and asked 
my advice. I had learned a valu- 
able lesson. And I never forgot 
why my uncle needed neither 
money nor success to hold the re- 
spect of all who knew him. 


‘Hello, My Boy... ”” 

Through the years and in suc- 
cess and failure, and in many 
places, I thought of one day visit- 
ing Uncle and telling him how his 
example had sustained me. But in 
good times too many immediacies 
stood in the way, and in reverses 
I would have only hollow words. 
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A quarter. of a century passed, 
and each year the compulsion to 
see him and tell him grew more 
insistent. It became too urgent to 
put off. Time’s glass was running 
low, and I knew it would have to 
be’ soon. At last I decided it must 
be now. So with my wife and two 
sons, I set out. 


“Mr. Gannon is out for his 
walk,” said the clerk at my uncle’s 
hotel. 


But I knew I would find him 
somewhere on my old route home 
from school. When I saw him, 
strolling like an elderly professor, 
he was not the huge man I re- 
membered, but stooped and 
tweedy. I called out, “Hello, 
Uncle,” and went up to him. 


His blue eyes sparkled like deep 
sapphires and he gave me a long 
look and the years dropped away. 
Then his laugh came from deep 
within him. “Hello my boy,” he 
said. 


That late August we had both 
time past and time present re- 
visiting old remembered places. 
When Sunday came, the host of 
cousins gathered, after Mass, at 
a great outdoor breakfast. We 
were all having the time of our 
lives. I wanted to be sure we 
hadn’t missed something. “Is there 
any place we should go?” I asked 
my uncle. 

- “The Cemetery,” he answered, 
without changing. his mood. “I 


don’t get out there much any- 
more.” 

I wondered how I had ‘missed 
that. For there, in the bend of 
the river, under the sheltering 
trees, stood the markers of our 
people who had gone ahead of us. 
And it was there, appropriately, 
that I told him what I had wanted, 
all those years, to say. 

I knew he understood far be- 
yond the meaning of my words 
for his eyes held the look of one 
who sees great things. Then his 


laughter came up. “You're a good 


boy,” he said. “Stick to it.” 
Streets Will Be Clean 


One night, late that same au- 
tumn, I received the call from 
my cousin that Uncle had quietly 
passed away. For a moment I saw 
an old man in the trackless mist 
of eternity. Then I int: heat it 
couldn’t be that way. 


By the time I had put “an the 
phone and turned to my wife I 
was ashamed of the fleeting 
doubt. No one could know better 
how to find his way. _~ sorrow 
was for myself. 

“We've lost him,” I said. And 
it had a temporary sound. What 
I meant was that he had gone on 
ahead. 


Now, won't be worried 
when Gabriel blows his horn. For 
I know the next sound will be 
my uncle’s great laugh and the 
greeting, “Hello my boy.” And I 
know the streets will be real clean. 


Among New Marian Year Saints 


§t. Peter Chanel 


Rev. L. Chanel Cyr, S.M. 


AMONG five newly canonized 
saints raised to the altars on 
June 13 was Blessed Peter Chanel, 
missionary-priest of the Society of 
Mary and first martyr for the 
Faith in Oceania (So. Pacific). 

‘There is a striking incident in 
the life of St. Peter Chanel which 
adds special meaning to the fact 
that his canonization was a Mar- 
jan Year event. During his early 
seminary days he cut himself one 
day, and before the blood could 
dry, he dipped his pen into it 
and scribbled on a scrap of paper 
what proved: to be his life-long 
motto: To love Mary and have her 
loved. : 

Taken by itself, this incident 
might well be ignored as a mere 
product of boyish fancy, except 
that, a few years later, while 
laboring as a missionary on the 
lonely So. Pacific Island of Fut- 
una, he proved the sincerity of 
his boyhood consecration to Mary 
by sealing it once again with his 
own blood, this time the blood of 
martyrdom. 

‘It happened in the year 1841. 
Father Chanel had arrived in Fu- 
tuna four years before to preach 
the Gospel of Christ and to estab- 


lish His Church among its primi- 
tive pagan people. At first he had 
met with very little apparent suc- 
cess, mainly because of the poli- 
tical set-up of the island and the 
war-like dispositions of the Fu- 
tunian tribes. There had been a 
few baptisms, but mostly of dy- 
ing infants. In recent months, how- 
ever, he had been consoled by the 
sincere friendship of the king’s 
eldest son and daughter, whose 
example had been followed by a 
handful of other Futunians. This 
consolation was not at all shared 
by the king’s son-in-law, Musu- 
musu, who hated the new religion 
and saw in the conversion of the 
island the end of all his private 
political ambitions as well as pub- 
lic festivities and marriage feasts 
(in reality, orgies). He soon con- 
spired with some of the warriors 
to put the young missionary to 
death. 


His Martyrdom 


On the morning of April 28th, 
Father Chanel was walking in the 
garden behind his native hut, 
feeding his chickens. A small 
group of the conspirators ap- 
proached him and one of them 
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asked him for some medicine for 
their leader, Musumusu, who was 
apparently suffering from a cocoa- 
nut wound (he had really been 
wounded in a night-raid on some 
of the recent converts). The young 
missionary nodded and _ entered 
his hut to get the medicine. The 
natives led by Musumusu who had 
joined them, followed him inside, 
and as Father turned to give them 
the medicine he saw them ran- 
sack his room, greedily dividing 
his poor possessions. 

He told them to stop, but in- 
stead they rushed upon him, 
brandishing war-clubs. One blow 
shattered his upraised arm, an- 
other struck him violently on the 
left temple, blood spurting from 
the wound. Father Chanel whis- 
pered a few times: “It is well for 
me to die for my people .. . It 
is well.” 

Infuriated at this, one of the 
warriors lunged at the missionary 
with an iron-pointed lance and 
struck him on the chest. Father 
Chanel reeled backward and fell 
to the floor still alive. After much 
hesitation, Musumusu grabbed an 
axe which he found in the next 
room and struck the dying priest 
on the head with such force that 
the blade was buried in his 

It was all over now . . . Father 
Chanel had made good his boy- 
hood pledge. He had certainly 
loved Mary during his life, and 
his martyrdom proved very instru- 


mental in having her loved, for, 
within two years after his death, 
the entire population of Futuna 
(including Musumusu, his mue- 
derer) was converted to the Catho- 
lic Faith and has remained 100% 
Catholic ever since. 


First Miracle 


The conversion of Futuna was 
Father Chanel’s first miracle. Since 
then many favors and miraculous 
cures have been obtained through 
his intercession. He was beatified ' 
by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII 
in 1889, and the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, in the presence of» 
the Holy Father, formally ap- 
proved two miracles wrought 
through his intercession. These 
cleared the way for his canoniza-, 
tion during the Marian Year. ~ 


We Catholics throughout the 
world who are trying to make 
this a truly Marian Year can find . 
deep inspiration in the life of this 
Marian Apostle and we can cer- 
tainly profit greatly by adopting 
as our own his life-long ideal: To 
love Mary and have her loved. 


His Early Life 


The life of this young Apostle 
of Mary began in the little French 
village of Cuet in 1803, a decade. . 
or so after the French Revolution, , 
Cuet had escaped the religious 
persecution of the revolutionaries, . 
and, as a result, Peter was brought 
up in an atmosphere of deep and 
solid Faith. 
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His parents, simple peasant- 
folk, had to struggle daily to make 
ends meet, so, as soon as Peter 
was old enough, they sent him in- 
to the neighboring valleys to tend 
the family flock. It was here that 
he met L’Abbe Trompier, a saint- 
ly French priest who ran a school 
in the nearby village of Cras. The 
young lad gladly accepted the 
Abbe’s invitation to attend this 
school, and of all the books he 
soon learned to read at school, 
none attracted him so strongly as 
“The Foreign Mission Annals” 
which awoke in him a strong de- 
sire to devote his life to the con- 
version of pagan lands and peo- 
ples. 

This desire remained with him 
throughout his seminary days and 
even after he had been appointed 
pastor at Crozet. He also: desired 
to dedicate his life in a special 
way to Mary, so when he heard 
that a new religious congregation 
had been formed in which he 
might achieve both these aims, he 
asked to be admitted. 

In 1831 he joined the infant 
Society of Mary, and just five 
years later, he was among the first 
group of Marist Missionaries to 
sail from France for the primitive 


pagan Jands of Oceania. It was 
here, on the desolate island of 
Futuna, at the age of 38, that he 
won the palm of martyrdom and 
the glorious crown of sanctity. 

In 1836 Venerable Claude Col- 
in, a diocesan priest of Lyons, 
France, founded a_ society of 
priests and brothers whose purpose 
is to give themselves to God in 
the example of His Blessed Mo- 
ther, hidden and unknown. This 
is the Society of Mary whose mem- 
bers are called Marists. 

The first Marists to come to 
the United States were sent to 
Convent, Louisiana, in May 1863. 
Today the Society has two pro- 
vinces in the United States (Bos- 
ton and Washington D.C.) with 
about 150 religious in each. There 
are approximately 1500 Marists 
in the whole world. 

The principal works of the lit- 
tle society are the education of 
youth, and home and foreign mis- 
sions. The Marist foreign mission 
apostolate is Oceania: the South- 
west Pacific. Islands such as Bou- 
gainville, Guadalcanal, and Fiji 
were made famous in the last war. 
Others, less known to the world, 
but none the less dear to the hearts 
of Marists are Wallis, Futuna... 


Junior was full of questions this morning. 

“Mommy, why don’t Daddy have much hair.” 

“Because he has to think a lot,” patiently explained mother. 

-Minutes later, another question. “Mommy, why do you have 
80 much hair?” 

“Eat your breakfast, Junior.” 


Next Question, Please 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


Reprinted from Friar* 


Naomi Gilpatrick 


BEFORE asking questions in my 

kindergarten, I always make 
certain that the fifty or more littlo 
ones have a working grasp of the 
basic words and ideas employed 
in their First Communion Cate- 
chism. Once that is assured, I 
switch the procedure. Last Spring, 
when a man of the cloth visited the 
kindergarten, I asked the children 
if they had any questions to ask 
him about God. 


Tentative surmise was in their 
eyes as I went on to explain that 
Father had devoted many years 
to studying all about God. This 
established his credentials and up 
went their hands. “Who made 
barrels?” “Father, can God change 
water into whiskey?” “Who made 
monkeys?” “Who made the black- 
board?” (Answer: “If it’s slate, 
God did!” “Aha, I thought so,” 


the boy said, triumphantly.) 
“Why did they put God's friend in 
jail?” (Answer:' “Who's that?” 


“St. Blaise.”) “Father, why will 
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God always be?” “Father, who 
made the gates of heaven?” At 
this point, Father said, “Maybe I 
had better ask you some ques- 
tions.” 

Like Diogenes with the lantern, 
they ask one recurring question 
of each clergyman under fire: 
“Why did God have to suffer on 
the Cross?” 

Their Church and their class- 
room both have a crucifix and this 
question is closer to them than 
anyone realizes. If anyone parries 
them, they say nothing and ask 
the next clergyman. I have come 
to realize the profound patience 
of children. 


Who Made You? 


They ask their questions with 
deadly earnestness and my heart 
has come to leap with theirs in 
expectation of the perfect answer, 
“Father, why was God not made?” 
“What would happen if God had 
not been?” “Father, why did they 
take God down from the Cross?” 


Ave., Rochelle Park. New Jersey. ~~ 
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’ These questions jar the facade of 
carefully prepared answers and 
Father gradually takes on the 
alerted expression of a fencer. 
“Father, why did God make the 
devil?” “Who makes babies?” 
(Another youngster interjected 
hastily, “That’s not a holy ques- 
tion!” But Father gave a quick 
answer, “God makes children.”) 

At this point, a child with a 
speech defect asked the visiting 
young priest from Pennsylvania, 

“Who made you?” It was the 
simplest phrased question she 
could think of and he answered, 
easily, “God.” He also intimated 
that perhaps he had answered 
enough and turned to find the door 
held wide open behind him by a 
_minute-size girl. This no-sooner- 
said-than-done literalness abashed 
him. As he backed into the hall, 
a ragged little girl followed him 
out, asking him, “Who made you? 
‘Who made you?” until a look of 
distinct doubt came into his eyes 
as if he no longer were totally 


Bless Us, Father 
very diffident young priest 
visited us the week before 
Lincoln’s birthday. He had a 
nephew in the class. I asked him if 
he would like to tell the children a 
story about Lincoln. Without real- 
izing how intently the children 
were listening, he said that it had 
been so long since his school days 
and perhaps the children had al- 
ready heard all the stories there 


were about Lincoln. I asked him 
if he’d like to tell us about St. 
Valentine instead. Oh—he gave 
it startled attention—“Is _ this 
around his Feast Day?” One of my 
five-year-olds got gallantly to his 
feet and suggested, “Well, then, 
perhaps Father, you could give us 
your blessing?” The priest visibly 
brightened—in his own field 
once more. “Yes—that I can do 
—” and he did it very well. 

When a child of short attention 
span gets tired of questioning and 
wants to get back to writing in her 
pad, she competently terminates 
the session by asking the priest if 
he would give the class his bless- 
ing. One lovely blonde child ask- 
ed me earnestly if she could please 
ask Father a question before he 
went. He bent to catch her soft 
tones and she asked with solemn 
fat face, “Who made Washington?” 
“The city or the president?” Fath- 
er caught her gravity. With the 
political seriousness of a Clare 
Boothe Luce, the blonde delegate 
asked again, “Who made Wash- 
ington?” Such solemnity took a 
lot out of Father and he looked as 
he left like one who wished he 
could plead the Fifth Amendment. 

Such a question is calculated to 
startle a teacher. Every February 
thousands of teachers undertake to 
tell their charges about Washing- 
ton—but how many answered 


the burning question in the heart 
of a child: “Who made Washing- 
ton?” 
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Your Excellency 


To prepare the children in the 
‘eventuality of a visit from the 
bishop, I told them gropingly that 
the bishop was the head over all 
the priests in the diocese and even 
head over our pastor and his assis- 
tant, and over the Sisters and all 
the people. A boy’s hand shot 

. “I know who is head over the 
bishop!” he exclaimed. “Who?” I 
asked. “Jesus!” he said. I knew 
then that they had the concept of 
hierarchal values well established 
in their minds, 


I made sure that they would not 
think the term “bishop” applied to 
an abstraction, but rather to a 
kindly-voiced man who looked like 
their pastor; then I taught them by 
daily drill how to address him. 
Adults used to Anglo-Saxon blunt- 
ness in their speech often hastily 
mouth-over the phrase “Excel- 
lency,” crowding the syllables as 
though the length embarrassed 
them. The little ones pronounced 
it with limpid, drawn-out, exqui- 
site beauty, enjoying their new- 
found word and savoring it on the 
tongue. 


But No Mrs. Bishop 


To practice timing, I asked a 
little boy to go out into the hall 
and come back in, pretending he 
is the bishop. He did so and upon 
his entrance, the class rose in uni- 
son. The boys bowed. The girls 
curtsied and while the little boy 
at the door beamed, proudly, the 


class looked him .in the eye -and 
said, “Good morning, Your Ex- 
cellency. We are happy to see 
you.” 


It was and—I thought 
—the bishop could find no flaw 
in this. Everyone was silent at-a 
perfect moment—felt by all. Then 
a little girl ran up. “Teacher, 
could we do it again? Only this 
time, let me go out in the hall and 
come in. I'll be Mrs. Bishop.” Her 
pretty offer was declined. 


Lesson Number Two for the 
Day rose up before me. Now was 
the time to explain the amare of 
the clergy. 


“When is the bishop going to 
come?” they asked, finally. 


“Oh, some fine day when you 
don’t expect him.” 


Now when some pudgy, muf- 
fled, snow-suited child comes late 
to school, he is greeted cheerfully 
at the door by a happy chorus, 
“Good morning, Your  Excel- 
lency.” He keeps a sober face and 
affects a dignity beyond his years 
as he trundles across the room in 
his boots to the dulcet tones of 
such a welcome. 


I hope the bishop won’t mind 
his stand-ins. 


‘Ever Been In Heaven? | 


“Teacher, were you ever in 
Heaven?” a boy asked me. —' 


“No... why?” 
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“Oh,” he said, thoughtfully. “I 
thought you had seen God.” 

Somewhere in the midst of 
numbers and letters of the alpha- 
bet, one manages to have time to 
make frequent references to that 
supreme moment when one will 
see God face to face. 


The only occasion I had to 
speak of applied honesty is in re- 
gard to the box of sharpened pen- 
cils I keep on my desk. The rule 
in force is that they put a broken 
pencil in for every sharpened one 
they take out. “If you take two or 
three, your angel sees you and 
God sees you. It doesn’t matter if 
I don’t see you. I won't be there 
on Judgment Day.” 


“Where will you be?” a sharp 
boy asked, quickly. 


I stared at him. 


Another boy asked, 
“Aren't you going to die?” 


She'll Die, All Right 


A third boy said, philosophi- 
cally, “When she’s aged, she'll 
die.” _ That solved it for the 
class; but I learned that when you 
are talking theology with five- 
year-olds, if you mean “particular 
judgment,” you had better say it. 


I had a quick vision of facing 
my Judgment Day with my kin- 
dergarten all around me. It re- 
minded me of the resolve I had 
taken: as a child when I read 
askance of the doings of Jupiter 


alertly, 


and Venus in a children’s: mythol- 
ogy. I promised myself then that f 


‘would try to live my. life,on earth 


in such a way that it could be an 
open book for children. In; that 
moment, I knew clearly that I 
didn’t want other children to be 
saying about me what I, as an 
eight-year-old, was feeling about 
my elders, Jupiter and Venis, 
“They should have known better.” 
At that lucid time, I knew adults 
were not the judges to worry 
abcut—only children. Their criti- 
cism was the only one to fear. 
They are the posterity that counts, 


We Are What We Are” 


Another question that showed 
the acuteness of the five-year-old 
in theology came when I de- 
scribed to the class a scene in Friar 
Magazine which portrayed a Frani- 
ciscan walking up the street in the 
Holy Land. What gave this scéne 
spice was that he did not: change 
his pace when bullets were. fired 
at him from all directions., The 
priest who could walk slowly, in 
such a situation was in the ¢lass, 
room, looking at the children.,.,,. , 


Finally, one of ‘the: “childreti 
pointed to him, “You must be a 
spirit!” 


Another child affirmed this dis- 
covery, “I can see the desk 
through him!”. i 


Alarmed, Father ‘protested his 
humanity. 
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“Father has his spirit .:inside 
him,” I finally told. the class. 


A little girl at the front table, 
content with this, said, “I eat lots 
of chicken. ‘I must have a chickén 
inside me.” 


“Well,” the priest said, gravely, 
“Fve heard it said that you are 
what you eat.” 


“Aye angels everywhere?” some 
child took advantage of his pres- 
ence there to ask a question whole 
universities would like answered. 


Since children are the facsimile 
of those who are in Heaven, their 
questions not only require an 
other-worldly intelligence to an- 
swer but they deserve to be an- 
swered by the best answerers 
available. Kindergarten is de- 
signed to awaken an interest in 
scholastic pursuit of the truth—a 
pursuit that ought not. to be. re- 
linguished until death. 

My Dad Says... 

“I wish,” a pug-nosed little: bay 
said to me, “that Saturday and 
Sunday would die—so that’ we 
could have school every day.” He 
paused, reflectively. “But' I gueéss 
they have to .have the week-end, so 
that the teachers will get a rest. I 
don’t need any rest,” he snorted. 

We owe their tireless minds an 


“When a catching a fish that measures. 


answer ‘as they make up the ques- 
tions to. their own Catechism. 
» ~ A. vital questionnaire we 
must fill out, before it is too. late. 


A little boy said to me as I but- 
toned his snowcap, “I wish that I 
could go to Egypt to see if God 
really lived. And to see if He 
really looks like these pictures 
around here of Him.” 


A sudden thought came to me. 
“Does your father say he doesn’t 
believe in God?” 


The conflict between school and 
home, teaching showed in his face. 
“He says there isn’t any God. He 
doesn’t go to church.” 


This boy’s questions are not 
asked lightly and then forgotten 
—they come from deep within 
him and are a matter of life and 
death for him in Jater hours of 
decision. 


It seems to me, as I listen to the 
questions asked by the tots of the 
visiting priest, that a priest with 
his ‘ear to the kindergarten could 
find brand-new sermon material 
in the queries of these toddlers. 
The children are gaining confi- 
dence in their priest-and they 
will need it if they are to bring 
him their problems and questions 
when school days are over. 


_. eleven inches, don’t, overlook the fact that. down. where he .. 


eemes from they measure a fish between the eyes. 


Comics and Commies 


Reprinted from Novena Notes* 


Stephen M. Gibbons, 0.S.M. 


jt was a pagan leader who re- 

marked that the great success of 
the Catholic Church lies in her 
ability to rally strong, capable 
youths to her side. No doubt that 
the strength of an organization 
also depends upon the experience 
and ability of its leaders but if 
there is no enthusiastic corps of 
young people to put that tried 
know-how to work in spite of op- 
position and obstacles the net re- 
sult will be but a pittance of suc- 
cess. 

Both in his Marian Year Encycli- 
cal and in his Marian Year Prayer, 
Pius XII has expressed a similar 
thought. He has called upon Our 
Lady to develop in the world a 
pure and unblemished youth be- 
cause he knows a youth is strong 
when his heart is pure. The Pon- 
tiff foresees that the salvation of 
the Church must be attained 
through the young people. 

And the Communists, clever as 
Satan, are equally aware of the 
important role the young folks 
must play in destroying religion. 
In countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain the obvious move was to take 
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over education facilities and force 
the young to join Communist 
Youth Organizations. However, 
here in America where Commun- 
ism thus far has not been able to 
have its own way, a new attack 
upon the youth was devised. 


Ex-Communist, Mrs. Bella 
Dodd, revealed the “win the 
youth” program adaptable to the 
American way of life when she 
said that Communist interests are 
financing eighty-five per cent of the 
filthy, insidious “comic” books in 
this country. Depravity, impur- 
ity, violence, injustice, the daily 
diet that our children swallow 
from “comic” books, is considered 
the perfect fare for brain-softening 
by the Communists. 

When the ideals of our youth 
have been shattered by what they 
read, when their strength,of mind 
and will and body have been dis- 
sipated by filthy “comic” books— 
and a glance will show you that 
the “comics” are not limited to the 
grade or high school level—it is 
only a hop-skip-and-jump into trea- 
son, anarchy, revolution. 

Our Lady will protect the pur- 
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ity and strength of our youth, but 
she needs parent cooperation. Par- 
ents have a duty to view the read- 
ing material of their children, an 
obligation not only to remove fil- 
thy books from the home but sup- 
ply worth-while substitutes. And 
this means parents must themselves 
graduate from the sensational de- 
tective or true-confession type of 


pulp which fill their own leisure 
time. 

If the depravity of our youth is 
so. important to the Communists, 
how infinitely more important to 
parents and all Americans should 
be the purity of our youth. Our 
efforts can be most successful be- 
cause we have the Mother of God 
on our side. 


New kitchen gadgets are wonderful, but we’re not sure we 
want to fill our homes with machines that are smarter than we 


are.—Detroit News 


GOPYRIGHT 1953. CARTOONS- OF-THE-MONTM 


“All year long there a plenty of 
money for the things you needed!” 


ng 


How Rabies Can be Wiped Out 


Do ‘Mad Dogs’ Really Kill? 


Russell J. Jandoli 


A NATIONWIDE police search 
and frantic pleas in the press 
and on the air had failed for a 
whole week to uncover a single 
clue’ as to the whereabouts of 
Clarence Chambers. The construc- 
tion worker had left North Caro- 
lina in early January of this year 
and journeyed westward without 
the slightest trace. Finally, near 
Fresno, California, a state high- 
way patrolman caught up with 
Chambers and took him in tow. 
Clarence Chambers was no fugi- 
tive fleeing from justice. He was 
just a man who had been bitten 
by a “mad dog.” Just before he 
left home in Andrews, N.C., Cham- 
ber’s pet dog had nipped him on 
the finger. Like most other peo- 
ple bitten by dogs, he thought 
little of it. It wasn’t until Cham- 
bers was well on his way West 
that the animal was found to have 
been rabid. In Fresno, the per- 
plexed Chambers was rushed off 
to the county hospital and admin- 


The writer of this article is chair- 
ag of the Department of Journal- 
ism at St. Bonaventure University. 

All statements can be documented. 


istered the first of a series of 
twenty-one anti-rabies shots. 


I Was Bitten Too 


What would have happened to 
Clarence Chambers had they not 
found him? Although my own case 
evoked no such stir as that of 
Chambers, I am one of the many 
who have been bitten by a mad 
dog. It happened to me when I 
was six years old, almost thirty 
years ago. Yet only recently have 
I learned some of the amazing 
things about rabies—or hydropho- 
bia, as it is also called—that every. 
person, especially parents and 
growing children, ought to know 
but that lie buried for the most 
part in medical tomes and scienti- 
fic journals. 

Do human beings bitten by a 
rabid animal, for instance, actual- 
ly go “mad”? Has anyone ever 
died of rabies? 

Just about the same time the 
search for Chambers was going on, 
a young Illinois woman, Mrs, Char- 
les Brouwer, tried to get anti- 
rabies treatment for her two-year- 


‘old ‘son, who had been bitten by a 


stray dog. Despite her best ef- 
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forts, she failed to get the treat- 
ment in time. On January 24th 
this year, the boy died. 


The Brouwer boy's death 
brought to national attention a 
critical rabies epidemic that was 
sweeping the Chicago area. In an 
unprecedented move, the state of 
Illinois ordered that every dog and 
cat in Chicago be _ vaccinated 
against the deadly disease. For- 
mer dancing star Irene Castle, op- 
erator of an animal shelter, pro- 
tested vigorously, offering to let 
herself be bitten by a mad dog 
to demonstrate the “folly” of the 
State order, which would cost pet 
owners about a million dollars in 
veterinarian fees. But doctors were 
in agreement that such a test 
would be suicidal. 


What Are The Facts? 


Since the end of World War II, 
about 70,000 cases of rabies in 
animals in the United States have 
been reported. Rabies is incur- 
able, so that all of these animals— 
at least 90% of them dogs—died. 
Aside from the significance of this 
for those who love pets, there is 
the accepted fact that each rabid 
animal jeopardizes, on the aver- 
age, the lives of three human 
beings. Thanks to timely detec- 
tion, chance, and other factors, 
only a handful of the 200,000 or 
so thus: endangered die—an esti- 
mated fifty persons a year. Not 
all of these are reported, of course. 
The National Office of Vital Statis- 
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tics says there were twenty-one 
cases of death by rabies in 1952 
that were reported. In _ recent 
years, the figure for reported cases 
has been as high as 56, in 1944. 


This relatively small yearly toll 
assumes an aspect of terrible im- 
portance when one considers the 
horror of rabies in man. Once de- 
veloped, it always results in death, 
despite the Irene Castle boast. The 
patient passes through stages of 
depression, melancholia,  excite- 
ment—for rabies is a disease which 
attacks the central and sympathe- 
tic nervous systems and renders 
them powerless. He becomes ex- 
tremely sensitive, so much so that 
even a very slight change in light 
or temperature can throw him into 
a spasm. His mouth becomes 
foamy and he may even snap his 
jaws with a jerky motion. His 
peculiar sonorous expiration sounds 
curiously like that of a growling 
dog. 


That is not the worst of it, for 
in addition to excruciating pain 
that becomes unbearable as the 
disease advances, the victim is 
constantly tormented by _ thirst. 
But when he tries to drink, his 
swallowing and breathing muscles 
become tight as a knot and he 
feels as if he’s suffocating. Even 
the sound of running water may 
bring on a_ choking paroxysm. 
Thereafter, as writer Tibor Koeves 
has described the experience, the 
victim, choking and moaning, 
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“writhes in agony, while perspira- 
tion streams from his swollen face 
and the fear of death is written 
in his bulging eyes. And death 
does come in the space of a few 
interminable hellish days.” 


What To Do If Bitten 


What can be done to prevent 
this horror? When a mad dog 
bites, the rabies virus is trans- 
mitted through the saliva of the 
animal into the wound inflicted. If 
the Pasteur treatment can be ad- 
ministered before the virus reach- 
es the spinal cord and the brain, 
the victim is almost always saved. 
Fortunately, it may take a month 
or two before a bite in the arm or 
leg leads to the symptoms of 
rabies—there are cases that have 
taken years—but the nearer the 
bite is to the brain and the smaller 
the victim the shorter the period 
of incubation. Thus a bite on the 
head, face, or neck in a young 
child is especially dangerous and 
may produce symptoms within 
ten days. Once the symptoms de- 
velop, neither man nor animal can 
be saved. 


A superstition centuries old holds 
that dogs are most likely to be- 
come rabid during Summer's so- 
called “Dog Days” from July 8 ‘to 
August 11, when the weather is 
often dry, hot, and sultry. There 
is nothing to this belief, which 
was originally ‘based on the fact 
that the sun rose during these 
days with the dog star, Sirius, ‘the 


brightest fixed star. Statistics show » 
that incidence of rabies in the ' 
U.S. is actually highest in early 
Spring and late Fall. 


Whatever the season, one of the 
encouraging things about rabies is 
that it can be wiped out—for good, : 
and without the necessity of estab- 
lishing another national fund-rais- 
ing group or tapping the public’s 
pocketbook for expensive research 
grants and the like. The method 
is known. Only the timely execu- 
tion of a plan remains, and all that 
delays this is public apathy and 
disinterest. Unfortunately, it is not 
until the public is faced with the 
spectre of little children being con- 
vulsed in death because of the 
bite of a rabid dog that health 
authorities can regiment commun- 
ity action. 


Informed national and _ state 
health officials, however, have been 
seriously concerned about hydro- 
phobia for some time. Years ago, 
Dr. H. W. Schoening of the U.S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry called 
for a national program of control 
and eventual eradication. In the 
Summer of 1952, representatives of 
Eastern states and the federal gov- 
ernment issued this frank report: 
“Rabies is established and appears 
to be spreading through the 
Middle and South Atlantic states 
and constitutes a serious threat to 
human health, agricultural econ- 
omy, and wild life sources of ‘this 
area.” ‘The group called for .coor- 
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dinated state programs for rabies 
control, . 


Just how rabies can be wiped 
out has been fairly conclusively 
demonstrated. A few states, like 
New Jersey, have set up safe- 
guards by strict enforcement of 
dog licensing laws and the im- 
pounding of stray animals. Some 
cities have acted, too, if tardily. 
Buffalo checked a severe outbreak 
of rabies which flared up after 
World War II. Public agencies 
were enlisted in the fight and 
within a year the incidence of 
rabies was reduced to zero. 


Vaccination Helps 


Authorities say rabies could be 
eliminated throughout the U.S. by 
a general annual vaccination of all 
dogs—90% ot rabies cases can be 
laid to dogs—and a quarantine 
system to be put into effect when 
a rabies outbreak does occur. A 
recently-developed vaccine prom- 
ises to protect dogs from rabies for 
at least two years and possibly 
for life. The effectiveness of this 
method has been demonstrated in 
striking fashion by the British. 
Great Britain reportedly has not 
had a single case of rabies in 
thirty years and more. Thanks to 
a courageous plan of Walter Long, 
later Viscount Wraxell, England 
was freed from rabies from 1902 
te 1918. Returning soldiers of 
World War I brought it in again 
but by 1922 it was stamped out for 
good. 


REALLY KILL? 


Among other things, the British 
plan calls for prolonged quaran- 
tine for imported animals. So 
strict are the British about this 
that when General Eisenhower 
flew to London during World War 
II to assume his post as Supreme 
Allied Commander, his pet dog 
was refused diplomatic immunity 
and had to spend the usual six 
months in a quarantine kennel. 
During George VI’s visit to Amer- 
ica in 1939, he was faced with the 
embarrassing task of having to re- 
fuse a blind American girl permis- 
sion to enter England with her 
Seeing Eye dog. 

What You Can Do 


So much for group action. But 
what can you as an individual do 
to protect yourself and those about 
you from the dangers of rabies? 
Probably the most important thing 
is to learn to recognize the symp- 
toms. Mad dogs do not always go 
“mad.” A marked change in the 
disposition of an animal should 
arouse suspicion. normally 
friendly dog will become sulky, 
froth at the mouth, run around 
crazily, snap aimlessly and vicious- 
ly at anyone and anything, even 
the air. This is the “furious” type. 
But a normally aloof or mean dog 
may become unusually friendly, 
turn .gentle or cowardly, put its 
tail between its legs, or even 
“grin.” This is the “dumb” type. 
Common to both types often is a 
glazed or distracted look in the 
animal's eyes. 
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If there is any suspicion of 
rabies -at all,. the dog should be 
muzzled until the Health Depart- 
ment, the SPCA, or a private vet- 
erinarian can make a diagnosis. It 
is important to remember that a 
dog may have the virus eight to 
twelve days before the onset of 
the symptoms and while appear- 
ing perfectly well may be highly 
infectious. 


Prevention Best Cure 


Whenever a dog bites—any dog 
—don’t hesitate to have the wound 
cauterized with fuming nitric acid 
by a physician. All too often, a 
rabid dog’s bite is shrugged off as 
an ordinary bite and rabies isn’t 
thought of until the day paralysis 
strikes, when, of course, it is too 
late. After cauterization, deter- 
mine the state of the dog’s health. 
Froth at the mouth may indicate 
nothing more than a case of 
worms. A rabid dog, on the other 
hand, usually dies within ten days 
of the actual onset of the symp- 
toms. An official brain examina- 
tion of the animal is then made to 
determine the presence of Negri 
bodies. If the animal is indeed 
rabid, the Pasteur treatment—a 
series of 14 to 21 injections—should 
be administered immediately. 
Where there is doubt or where the 
suspected animal cannot be found, 
the Pasteur treatment should be 
administered as a precaution. 


Prevention, of course, is the 
best cure. Since Louis Pasteur 


first tried his treatment on human 


‘beings in 1885, millions’ of : lives 


have been saved. But there are 
also some awful cases on record— 
one involving a GI in the Pentagon 
in recent years—where the treat- 
ment simply failed to take. More- 
over, it has been known. to leave 
reactions in some instances, and 
researchers are now looking for a 
serum to replace it or augment it. 


Rare as it probably is, there 
may also be psychological conse- 
quences. At six, { could not un- 
derstand how needles could really 
cure me. To add to my childish 
fear, there was a haunted house 
down the street where, so the story 
went, a beautiful young woman 
who had been bitten by a mad dog 
in pre-Pasteur days had to be 
smothered to death between two 
pillows to put her out of her mis- 
ery. I was ten before the ugliness 
of that experience left me and I 
could rest assured I was sate and 
permanently cured. 


My case, of course, does point 
up, along with the really stark 
reality of death by rabies, that 
rabies is serious business. It is a 
horrifying killer. Yet there is no 
need for alarm or concern, but 
rather for sane, calm action, by 
individuals and groups, in under- 
standing the problem and doing 
something about it. In this way, 
rabies in the United States may 
someday become as obsolete as the 
black plague. 


A-Bomb :..H-Bomb. ..C- Bomb 


Catholics Have the Answer 


Marjorie Hoagland 


HE feminine half of one of 

radio’s most scintillating “hus- 
band-and-wife” teams was on the 
air—a woman I knew to be charm- 
ing, world-traveled, cosmopolitan, 
extremely competent in journalism 
as well as radio commentating. Ab- 
ruptly she spoke of a news item 
that had just come from London, 
a statement from a scientist who 
was thinking well ahead of the 
atom and hydrogen bombs. He, 
bless his gloomy little heart, en- 
visioned a “C-bomb”—apparently 
cobalt encasing an atom or hydro- 
gen bomb—which would have the 
illustrious power of  eradicting 
all life on our planet. Once started, 
he claimed, its effects could not 
be stopped until all life was de- 
stroyed everywhere. 


“I'm simply numb,” the young 
woman commented. “I can’t think 
any more. Ever since I read it, 
ve been too paralyzed with. hor- 
ror to function intelligently.” It 
was almost a wail, and very nat- 
ural, too. 


Now, I have a personal hunch 
that by this news release this un- 
named scientist perhaps was ask- 
ing people in effect if that really 


was what they wanted: the de- 
struction of all life. If so, it could 
be done, but did they really want 
that? 

I turned from my radio-com- 
mentator friend to thinking of 
many others like her, intelligent, 
knowledgeable people, anxious to 
do a responsible job in their 
fields, concerned to meet the com- 
plex challenges of our time. I 
thought of the undercurrent of fear 
and horror I’ve noticed lately in so 
many of them—especially editors 
and writers, who alert more quick- 
ly to trends than other people be- 
cause they’re usually the first in 
the know—the actual desperation 
and panic showing in dozens of 
big and little ways. — 

I thought of the “let’s live while 
we can” urgency showing yp in all 
ranks of society, showing up often 
in ways that are not good. 


Catholics Have The Answer 


Truly we do live in an age of 
fear and horror. That is not the 
entire picture, however. To Catho- 
lics this can be an enormously po- 
tential age, because we have some- 
thing timeless and solid to inject 
into the public mind. Fear cannot 
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be answered by fear, nor horror by 
horror; negation does not answer 
negation. Only the positive good 
answers a negation. That we have 
in super-abundance in the Church, 
provided we become apostolic 
enough to share it with others, to 
fulfill Christ’s command, “Go into 
all the world—.” 


Only Catholics have the full, 
rich answer to an increasing mass- 
panic. 

This answer can become effect- 
ive in society only if we share it. 
And to do that, we must think 
out the terms of what we have to 

ve. 

Instead of becoming more and 
more emotional, and therefore less 
and less able to make a contribu- 
tion to sanity, perhaps the first 
thing we need to do is to try in- 
sofar' as we can to grasp a little 
of God’s long-term view, of life 
and people and things, and their 
intended place in His master-de- 
sign. We must learn to set aside 
our egos and our self-centered ap- 
proaches, and realize that Our 
Lord is interested in the events of 
our lives here only insofar as they 
bring us closer to Him, or drive us 
from Him. 

The discovery of the atom bomb 
shocked and appalled most of us; 
it’ put such tremendous power, 
such Frankenstein-like power, into 
the hands of men .. . all kinds of 
men. Yet we must remember that 
God always knew such power ex- 
isted; He has known it all through 


the years that He has pleaded with 
us to come to him and yet allowed 
us the ultimate dignity and the 
ultimate danger of free will. Me- 
chanical power, and even political 
systems do not agitate Him as they 
do us; they are neutral factors, ex- 
cept insofar as they effect people 
in their relations with Him. 

How the dangers rather specific 
to this era affect us in our rela- 
tionship with God still—still—is en- 
tirely up to us. With A-bomb, H- 
bomb, C-bomb and other threats 
to the contrary, we still can make 
this a time of unprecedented glory 
and accomplishment and joy if we 
let them turn us humbly towards 
Him in a full self-giving and utter 
devotion. 


A Peek At History 


God always has brought us the 
answer when we let Him. Think 
back a bit, just to the 16th cen- 
tury. It was a time of adventure 
and science and tingling accom- 
plishment in worldly things; it also 
was a time of spiritual laxity, and 
of worldiness reaching even into 
the Church. And God brought to 
maturity St. Teresa of Avila, who 
fought for the establishment of the 
“primitive” rule of living, for the 
austere and God-centered way, 
and thus became the reformer and 
glory of the Carmelite Order. 

More than that, she became one 
of the brightest stars of the great 
Catholic Counter-Reformation that 
swept Europe, and her influence 
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grows mightily and with amazing 
vitality even to this day. 

In the 17th century and in 
France particularly, the cold in- 
tellectual heresy of Jansenism was 
driving even the devout from the 
Holy Eucharist. People became 
convinced that they were too evil 
to receive Holy Communion, their 
greatest potential source of 
strength, and in fact almost too de- 
plorable to live at all. They were 
half-mad with fear, and as we of 
the 20th century know, fear feeds 
on fear and grows to monster-size. 


Then God raised up St. Mar- 
garet-Mary Alacoque, a humble 
Visitation nun who walked in the 
garden at Paray-le-Monial and 
heard Christ Himself say that He 
loved men beyond supporting, that 
His greatest desire was for them 
to love Him in return. And these 
“Revelations” went to the heart- 
level of the people, and men dared 
to hope again, and sanity and con- 
fidence returned. 


God Loves Us 


It is obvious that God has more 
love for us than we do for our- 
selves, that He will go to vast 
lengths to save us, that He knows 
how to do it once we are willing— 
willing not in a picayune way but 
grandly and with our whole hearts 
and minds and beings. He knows 
just how to “checkmate” our inade- 
quacies and confusions and evil 
with His spiritual means . . . means 
that come into being so quietly 


and humbly before our eyes that 
we may disregard them, until sud- 
denly they fill the world for us. 

(It was so when Our Blessed 
Lord was born in Bethlehem of 
Jewish “middle class” parents and 
lived his youth through in Galilee, 
a village considered of little ac- 
count—and after a brief public 
ministry was put to death as a 
criminal . . . and yet today, Christ 
looms magnanimously over the 
earth and wins our most passion- 
ate love, and the Cross upon which 
He died even now shapes rulers 
and the ruled alike.) 


Our problems seem enormous to 
us, we feel that we no longer con- 
trol our destinies; but, our prob- 
lems are not enormous to God, and 
our destinies can be changed by a 
simple act of human will. The 
scope of international affairs, es- 
pecially with the new military 
weapons as a constant threat, have 
us “buffaloed” so that we faint in 
our minds, and we seem power- 
less to act effectively. But— 

1) If we tum completely to 
God in a fresh dedication to Him, 
and— 

2) If we follow humbly and 
simply His guided way for us per- 
sonally— 

Then the outpourings of fresh 
creative energies that might result 
would bring about a 20th century 
renaissance of spirituality and cul- 
ture, we might reach heights aever 
envisioned before at all levels— 
literature and the arts, govern- 
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ment as a science, the physical and 
social sciences, public welfare— 
and the world truly might be trans- 
formed and born a-new. 


Let’s Trust God 


Too often we tend to think, 
“Well, it is all right about our 
achieving new dedication to God, 
but after all nations unfriendly to 
us seemingly have the atom bomb 
and we might be blown to bits be- 
fore we even get started—.” 


We are not so solitary as we 
think. If God guides us to deeper 
spiritual living, to new creativity 
under His ultimate direction, then 
I have faith that we can trust Him 
to be working with others as well 
and to be fitting us into His mas- 
ter-plan. 


. Many of the great saints of the 
Church lived in periods when even 
cities fought against cities, and 
families against families, but they 
did not let this lack of good social 
organization stop them from being 

ints and humbly doing God’s will 
for their own lives. 


And it worked out all right. 
They so lived that in Biblical terms 
they were an eye to the blind, a 
foot to the lame; and even today 
we sing, “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of them 
that bring good tidings—.” God 
knows exactly what He is doing 
and time and again He has “made 
sense” of people and events, even 
though our view now must be mi- 


croscopic and unable to see the 
totality of things. 


First Things First 


1 have an idea that if we get 
about the primary business of our 
living, which is that we should in 
fact become saints ourselves, then 
and then only will individual and 
mass fear cease and our energies 
be renewed and made useful. 


We can no longer afford to 
focus on secondary things and 
think them all-important. Instead, 
we must put first things first, and 
see life’s meaning in them ex- 
clusively. 

This Catholicism has to give to 
the world, to all men everywhere: 
that God and His saints will save 
the world. We can say this, yes: 
but more effective than words is 
demonstration. 

The Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., 
has made available some very 
clear thinking on this subject in 
his book The Seven Swords. It 
goes like this: 


“We live in an age of power. 
The vast resources which science 
puts at man’s disposal are paral- 
leled by the mighty concentrations 
of economic and political power 
which characterize our world. But 
on the other hand, there are think- 
ers who look now to the coming, 
out of our present chaos, of a new 
age in the world, an age of the 
Spirit, an age of inwardness in 
which men, turning: again to con- 
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templation, turning away from the 
frenzied pursuit of superficial ends 
and opening their hearts to the 
indwelling of the Spirit, the in- 
dwelling of love, will bring about 
a deep revolution in our ways of 
thought and the ways of life. 

“For just as at the first Pente- 
cost the coming of the Spirit into 
the hearts of the apostles was the 
crowning and consummation of the 
work and sacrifice of the God-Man 
—that inward possession complet- 
ing the outward teaching and ex- 
ample and redemption which was 
the mission of the Son—so now the 
renewed, redoubled activity of the 
Spirit in the Church and in the 
world would complete that re- 
demptive work in the world by in- 
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ternalizing all that the Christian 
centuries have achieved in fash- 
ioning, defining, elucidating, the 
Christian way of life: a great up- 
surge of charity throughout the 
world, so that power would go 
forth from men as it went forth 
from Christ, not through the words 
they speak but through the love in 
their hearts; God’s law no longer 
heard and if possible obeyed as an 
external ruling, but something 
deep within them, the rhythm of 
their hearts. 

“, . . Secular power may pos- 
sibly unify a world through force; 
only love can unite a world in free- 
dom.” 

To this end, may God send us 
apostolic Catholics. 


A Canticle to Children 


O all you Holy Innocents, bless the Lord: praise and exalt Him above 


all forever. 


O all you little children, bless the Lord and ask your Guardian Angels 


to bless Him too. 


O all you little white children of many nations, bless the Lord. 
O all you little Negro children, bless the Lord. 

O all you little brown children of many races, bless the Lord: 
O all you little children, bless the Lord. 

O all you little ones of red skin, bless the Lord. 

O all you little ones of every race and clime, bless the Lord: 
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O all you little ones without warmth or heat, bless the Lord: Praise 
Him for He was cold too. 

O all you naked children, bless the Lord: He was stripped of His gar- 
ments for you. 

O all you little children without home or shelter, bless the Lord: for 
He was born in a stable. 

O all you little hungry children, bless the Lord: because He hungered 
for your precious souls. 

© all you little suffering children, bless the Lord: He suffered great 
agony for you. 

© all you little humble children, bless the Lord: for He gave you His 
humility. 

O all you little children in your holy charity, bless the Lord: it is His 
charity you possess. 

Praise Him for the love He bears for you: praise Him for the heaven He 
made for you and all the other little children. 

Praise Him through your laughter and your tears: praise Him through 
your joys and your sorrows. 

Praise Him in your little play and little games: praise Him in your hap- 
py singing and your joyous shouts. 

Praise Him for the sun and moon and all the twinkling stars: praise Him 
for the little birds and fluttering butterflies. 

Praise Him for the pretty flowers and all the wondrous trees: praise Him 
for the snow and dancing raindrops. 

Praise Him for the little fish in quiet pools and sparkling brooks: praise 
Him for the dashing waterfalls. 

O all you little children of the world, bless the Lord: praise and exalt 
Him forever.—Approved by Ecclesiastical Authority—C.R. 


Can You Match This? 


A total of twelve and one half billion match books are used 
in this country every year in case you’ve been wondering. This 
is an average of 143 for every adult. More than 90% of these 
match books are given away free as advertising, which explains 
why Americans spend only 3lc a year for matches, the lowest 
per capita rate in the world. 


Pointers on Child Training 


Children ... Assorted 


Sister M. Laetitia, O.S.F. 


O one likes burrs, barbed wire 

or nettles, but everybody likes 
children. Especially children in 
other people’s yards, in other peo- 
ple’s houses, and all dressed up on 
Sunday. But some good mothers 
like children most of the time. No 
one likes children who are like 
burrs, barbed wire or nettles. Chil- 
dren are not born bad, but there 
are bad trainers of children. The 
role of the parent, teacher or coun- 
selor is a sacred one, but it can be 
mishandled, even unconsciously. A 
saintly mother, looking at her de- 
vout twelve-year-old son, was over- 
heard to say: “I often wonder if we 
are worthy to be parents.” 


Fenton Moran, of the Kerby 


Foundation, says: “Every man is a 
thought of God.” No doubt, then, 
we finite beings are not worthy to 
shepherd these “thoughts of God” 
—His children. But it is God’s vote 
of confidence in us when He en- 
trusts them to us. 


We like to think of children as 
lambs of the Christian sheepfold. 
More often, they are like ante- 
lopes, quick as a flicker, and out 
of sight—and into trouble. But if 


we understand them, half of the 
problems never come up. 


Four Wishes 


Children are people. People 
have four basic wishes. One of 
them is the wish for recognition. 
Another is the wish for personal 
response. And a third is the wish 
for new experience. The wish for 
security is common to all people— 
strong men, and little children. 


W. I. Thomas did not make up 
these four wishes. He discovered 
them in human beings. They are 
part of our nature. When proper- 
ly satisfied they make for happy 
living. Bright children have them, 
ordinary children have them, re- 
tarded children have them. Chil- 
dren read in our eyes our reaction 
to them—the blank stare, the look 
of boredom, the dead weight of 
dull endurance. They sense the 
difference between tolerance and 
love. 


We should try to satisfy the wish 
for recognition, but it must be 
done lawfully. It is not an 1.0.U. 
to be paid at the end of the month 
—or the end of a report card period 
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—or after.a successful contest. It 
should happen frequently and nat- 
urally. All day Jong is a good 
time. It can happen by a nod of 
the head, a playful tweak of an 
ear, a straightening of the tie on 
a boy who is all awry. All these 
little gestures say: “You're there— 
it’s fun to be with you—I want to 
be proud of you.” 


The wish for recongition can be 
satisfied by permitting it to shine 
through a_ child’s gifts, achieve- 
ments, or hard-earned success. A 
mother says: “I could almost hear 
the rain on the roof when you 
played that piece in the recital.” 
Or a father’s words on Honor 
Night: “Your shoulders were so 
straight when you went up for 
your award that I think you'll 
make a good fullback who ‘can 
take it? some day.” Or a teacher 
says consolingly: “What if you did 
miss in the spell-down, the word 
‘delicatessen’ isn’t nearly as import- 
ant as it used to be, and I’m proud 
that you were a good loser,” 


The wise parent creates avenues 
to satisfy the wish for recognition 
lawfully. Music lessons, an art 
course, the development of a beau- 
tiful voice are all opportunities to 
satisfy the wish for recognition. 
Furthermore, they are creative, and 
have developmental values. 


Be Positive . 


But how often we beat our chil- 
dien down like wheat before a 


hurricane by using a blast of neg- 
ative psychology. A teacher stood 
before a mother and her boy who 
was two years retarded in his grade 
at school. He had come for reme- 
dial reading. His mother’s intro- 
duction was: “Stand up straight! 
Take off your cap! Look at your 
hair again! Don’t turn aside—look 
at the person when you are intro- 
duced!” By that time he was 
twisting and turning in an attempt 
to dodge the verbal pelting. Yet 
this was supposed to be a new 
start and he was meeting his new 
teacher for the first time. 


Retarded children and ordinary 
children also have the wish for 
recognition. But it still must be 
satisfied lawfully. Can we be hum- 
ble enough to see the little, simple 
situations that set the stage? 


The mother of two bright chil- 
dren gave birth to a third who was 
a cretin, and to a fourth who was 
exceptionally precocious. When 
the retarded child was six months 
old, the mother, quietly and alone, 
for fear of causing anxiety to her 
husband, took the child to a psy- 
chiatrist. He told her the child 
would never be able to care for 
himself, and if she succeeded in 
keeping him from reverting to ani- 
malism she would deserve com- 
mendation. She “kept all these 
things in her heart.” She went 
home, determined to gain for that 
child: his rightful place in their 
homie. She taught the other chil- 
dren to praise him when he accom- 
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plished the ordinary little actions 
we take for granted. - 

At the age of six, one day this 
child. assisted his oldest sister in 
putting on the table cloth. She did 
the proper arranging, but called 
aloud to her mother in the kitch- 
en, “Mother, look how nicely Tom- 
my helped me with the tablecloth.” 
The mother made an extra trip to 
smile her approval. Tommy’s 
worth in that home took deeper 
root, and his feeling of self value 
grew with his stature. This was 
the child. who was supposed to 
revert to animalism. He was able 
to dress himself fully, and had ac- 
quired a sense of gentlemanly 
kindness and consideration for oth- 
ers that might put to shame some 
of our modern children and their 
high intelligence quotients. 


Personal Response 


The wish for personal response 
is closely connected to the wish 
for recognition. , Man, generically, 
and all children individually, are 
social beings. Children wilt in iso- 
lation. They are not content to be 
“the only frog in the well.” They 
thrive under the sun of compan- 
ionship, group life, and personal 
response. An only child is a Jone- 


ly child unless his mother takes 
him to other friends, or makes his 
own back yard or living room a 
welcome fort for his pals, 

Here, in, the give-and-take of. his 
small world, acceptance among his 
peers gives opportunities for per- 
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sonality growth and free, creative 
play. Together, they build and 
tear down, only to build again. 
Clever ideas that bring fun and 
adventure satisfy the wish for per- 
sonal response. Junior hears the 
acclaim of his friends. He reads 
approval in the gleam of fun or 
pleasure in another child’s eyes. 
Square corners are rounded by the 
direct method in personality. for- 
mation. And parents can play a 
background role, making sure from 
a safe distance that the child can 
hold his own, on his own. 


Bright But Trying 


The higher the 1.Q., the greater 
the need to fulfill the wish for new 
experience. This is true because 
the active, alert mind soon answers 
the “why” of what is at hand and 
looks to new quests for knowledge. 
So the bright child is ever explor- 
ing what is not known to him. He 
finds an answer only to look for 
another question mark. This can 
be very trying to tired parents. It 
takes a full-time mother and a will- 
ing father. Working mothers who 
hope to do time-and-a-half to moth- 
erhood in the few hurried hours of 
the evening, fail. - Only to find 
that the bright child will go on 
without them—but toward trouble: 
The enticing pay-check sought to 
“give him every advantage” will be 
used to bail him out. But it can- 
not erase the stigma and the hard- 
ening process of a court record, | 


Parents of bright children need 
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to pray much for patience and the 
volley ball kind of endurance that 
keeps the ball from touching the 
floor, or cozily resting inert in a 
corner—away from the line of at- 
tack. 


A bright child is often deemed 
a “troublemaker” when actually 
what has happened is that he has 
used up all the “potential” of his 
environment and is beating the 
drum to break the monotony. 


The understanding parent does 
not let things come to that pass. 
He intercepts boredom and sends 
the ball back to the net with a new 
rebound. How? He introduces 
into that same environment—new 
thought—new plays—new and more 
mature things to do, and learn. He 
sees his boy grow—four dimension- 
al, in age, and wisdom and grace 
—before God and man. He knows 
that not only new games, new gad- 
gets, new sites give a soaring intel- 
lect new food, but he wants his 
boy to grow in depth and breadth 
spiritually. The kind of thoughts 
he thinks matters. His mental ex- 
periences must grow not only in 
horizontal width but in perpendic- 
ular depth. “Goodness is like a 
pyramid. The higher the apex, 
the broader the base, the greater 
the bulk.” 


Sense of Values 


The wish for new experience can 
be used to develop a sense of val- 
ues. Four young boys on a vaca- 


tion at their summer cottage on 
the lake, spent three hours with 
an uncle who made a game of an 
important plumbing job. They 
played the role of first assistant, 
second assistant, yes, — the third 
and the fourth assistants. They 
had to find the tools in the tool 
box, call them by their right 
names, and hand them on. They 
loved this uncle in a manly way, 
and eagerly jumped to his call 
when there was “something to fix.” 
Actually, what they were getting 
was a short course in practical 
household management that would 
serve them as future husbands and 
fathers. It was not a unit at a vo- 
cational school. It was fun in a 
man’s way at a boy’s level. 


A boy who has the wish for new 
experience amply satisfied does 
not have to challenge his compan- 
ions to see who can smash the 
street lights with stones for vari- 


ety of activity. This is an ef- 


fort to break dull monotony. The 
principle of propriety rights pales 
thin. The old conflict between 
theory and practice wins again. 


We breed juvenile delinquents 
because we fail to persuade pa- 
rents that they are teachers sixteen 
hours a day to our five. Parents 
teach by the tone of their voice— 
the words they use—the places they 
go—the friends they bring home. , 


Parents can be a bright child’s 
stumbling block unless they pray 
daily to the Holy Spirit to guide 
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. the rapid unfolding of that mind 
aecording to divine wisdom and 
_mot the crass materialism of our 
age. 


Come, Consoler, kindest, best, 
Come, our bosom’s dearest Guest, 
Sweet refreshment, sweet repose, 
Rest in labor, coolness sweet, 
Tempering the burning heat, 
Truest comfort for our woes. 


Wash away each sinful stain, 
Gently shed Thy gracious rain 
On the dry and fruitless soul, 
Heal each wound and bend each 
will, 
Warm our hearts benumbed and 
chill, 
All our wayward steps control. 
V. Send forth Thy Spirit, and they 
Shall be created. 
R. And thou shalt renew the face 
of the earth. 
; Let Us Pray 
O God, Who by the light of the 
Holy Ghost dost instruct the hearts 
of the faithful, grant us by the 
same Holy Spirit to know what is 
right, and ever to rejoice in His 


consolation through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
T V Guidance 


How very important is this 
guidance in these days of T.V. 
selection. If we have nothing bet- 
ter to offer the eyes of the soul 
. of a boy than a steady diet of 
“westerns” sprinkled with “good 
murders” we deserve to have our 
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juvenile court dockets glutted and 
our correctional institutions using 
our hard earnings to pay supervis- 
ors to bar our children from so- 


ciety. 


A mature eighth grade boy, 
speaking on a T.V. panel in an 
opinionnaire discussion before a so- 
cial psychology class, said, “You 
have to be careful not to get bur- 
ied in T.V. You have to be able 
to pull away from it. It should 
never cheat you out of exercise, — 
outdoor sports and taking part in 
real things.” 


The desire for new experience 
should not be limited to “watch- 
ing,” but should include “doing.” 
Nor should it be a two-hour indul- 
gence in playing the game of 
“Clue” in which. teenagers figure 
earnestly to find out who killed 
whom with what. The psychology 
behind a game like “Clue” is 
bound to create morbid images 
that become memory traces which 
touched off in a time of emergency 
or upheaval could have drastic 
compulsions. 


If we are serious about challeng- 
ing youngsters through parlor 
games why not study to create 
such that might apply will power 
instead of using thought process- 
es to find out, by elimination, if 
the murder was done by a rope 
and in the basement instead of in 
the library? In a large city every 
local department store had sold out 
its complete supply of “Clue” and 
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neighbors were loaning out their 
sets of this picture card game. Do 
we really believe that we will be 
accountable in eternity for every 
idle word, and deed? 

America must learn the kind of 
wisdom referred to by a Belgian 
student in an American boarding 
school in early spring. She said, 
“At this time I miss the trips to 
our garden. Every year, my fath- 
er would go about with our whole 
family. He would explain God’s 
laws in unfolding life in the spring. 
We do so many things together— 
as a family—we go to the art in- 
stitute—as a family. We take trips 
as a family. I miss only this.” 

Bright children, ordinary chil- 
dren, little children, big children, 
slow children, American children 
and displaced children need the se- 
curity which comes with being ful- 
ly a person—recognized, loved and 
appreciated, according to Psalm 
126 from None: 

“Unless the Lord build the house, 
_ they labor in vain that build it. 
Unless the Lord keep the city, he 
watcheth in vain that keepeth it, 
In vain do ye rise before the light; 
rise not till ye have rested, 

O ye that eat the bread of 

sorrow. 


When He giveth sleep to His 
beloved, lo children are an heri- 
tage from the Lord, and the fruit 
of the womb a reward. 

Like as arrows in the hand of the 

Mighty One, 
so are the children of those who 
have been cast out. 

Blessed is the man whose desire 

is satisfied with them: 
he shall not be confounded 
when he speaketh with his 
enemies in the gate. 

Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 

Amen.” 


Deep down-in-the-soul security 
comes from a realized practice of 
the presence of God. Children 
who have this, although they be 
sanguine (light hearted), choleric 
(serious), melancholic (sad), phleg- 
matic (slow)—or just plain, they 
will cast out fear and live in the 
pure light of faith. 

It is old fashioned to classify 
children - according to tempera- 
ments. It is new fashioned to clas- 
sify them according to the matur- 
ity of the decisions they make and 
the criterion on which they make 
them. This is the fruit of the phil- 
osophy of life reflected in their 
parents. 


Historians tell us that Benjamin Franklin’s mother-in-law . . 
hesitated at letting her daughter marry a printer. There were. : 
already two printing offices in the United States and she had: . 
her doubts about the country being able to support a third one. 


—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


RELY ON THESE NATIONAL FAVORITES! 


The best books for 


Discussion Clubs 


The Life of Jesus 
by Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. 


The most popular discussion club book on the 
Life of Christ ever published! 


This book cannot be equalled for general reading and discussion 
club use because it is written so informally that the reader is often 
carried away in the events being described. 

It is a discussion club book by adoption! While Father Cunningham’‘s 
series of “Life of Jesus’’ appeared weekly in Our Sunday Visitor, many 
groups adopted the text for immediate use. Thor is another reason 
why this volume has become so popular in recent months. 

Surely, your own discussion group will want one of these volumes for 
each member. It’s a book which should be in every Catholic home anyway! 


Paper Cover $1.00 each 
EVERYTHING TO GAIN by Rev. Richard Ginder 


Explains some of the motives in Catholicism which motivate thousands 
of adults each year to enter the Catholic Church. It encourages Catholic 
readers to a deeper study of Catholic why’s and wherefor’s. 271 pages. 


$1.25 each $1.00 each, 5 or more 60c each per 100, plus postage 
MODERN QUESTIONS by Rev. Rudolf G. Bandas 


Contains the basic principles which are indispensable for the proper 
evaluation of present-day problems. Each of the 15 chapters clarifies 
the true meaning of the papal encyclicals regarding Labor & Strikes, 
Management, Mercy Killings, Cremation, Forbidden Literature, Property 
Rights, etc. 160 pages. 

75¢ each 65¢ each, 5 or more 30c each per 100, plus postage 


THE CHURCH IN UNITED STATES HISTORY by F. A. Fink 


A remarkable study emphasizing the vital role Catholicism and 
Catholics have played in the building and governing of our nation. 


75c each 65c¢ each, 5 or more 36c¢ each per 100, plus postage 
WHAT THE MASS MEANS by Rev. Victor J. Hintgen 


A fascinating discussion club reference work because it demonstrates 
in words and pictures the ceremonies or externals of the Mass .. . the 
reasons for the priest’s specific actions and prayers during every cele- 
bration of Holy Mass. 


35¢ each 30¢ each, 5 or more 17¢ each per 100, plus postage 


Order ALL FIVE books for only $3.00! 


Regular $3.50 value 
0 10 sets for $27.00 0D 25 sets for $67.00 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Mixed Marriages 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


This new 96 page book presents the findings of trained 
investigators of every faith and shows how every comprehensive 
study leads to onconclusion: mixed marriages have so many 
inherent difficulties and disadvantages that young people who 
wish to achieve deep and lasting happiness should avoid ‘hem. 


Father O’Brien shares the results of his forty years ex- 
perience in counseling young men and women of all faiths on 
problems of courtship and marriage. Because of this new book’s 
factual impact and generous insight and encouragement it is 
bound to lessen the heartaches and tears of all young couples 
and add to their joys and happiness. 

Its aim is to safeguard and promote happiness of every 
couple contemplating marriage 
—the joy and happiness of the a 
non-Catholic is of equal concern Meets an urgent need .. . 
as with that of the Catholic. timely and practical. It 


merits millions of readers.” 

50c per copy postpaid 
Five or more, 40c each postpaid ARCHBISHOP CUSHING 
$23.00 per 100, plus postage 


Helpful Reading for Young Men and Women 


HOW TO GET MARRIED (5) UNTIL DEATH DO US PART (44) 
SHALL | MARRY A NON-CATHOLIC? (131) FALLING IN LOVE (40) 
WINNING YOUR FRIEND FOR CHRIST (48) BOY MEETS GIRL (33) 
CONVERTS: HOW TO WIN THEM (100) HOW LOVE HELPS YOU (94) 
SO YOU THINK YOU’RE IN LOVE! (63) WATCH YOUR HABITS (113) 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS (110) NOW, HEAR OUR SIDE! (97) 
THE WEDDING SERVICE IN ENGLISH (105) LOVE FOR KEEPS (26) 


CATHOLIC MARRIAGE: HOW TO ACHIEVE IT (45) AIDS TO PURITY (49) 
EXPLANATIONS FOR A STRANGER ATTENDING CATHOLIC SERVICES (81) 
NOVENA TO ST. MARY GORETTI (73) TRAINING IN CHASTITY (55) 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


we'll send you one copy of 
For $1 The Truth About Mixed Marriages — PLUS 
any ten (10) of the above 10c pocket-size booklets! 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, HuNTINGTON, INDIANA 


